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PREFACE 



This study evolved from a pilot project Initiated by the Business 
Teacher »s Club of Metropolitan Detroit and was funded by the Vocational 
Education Division of the Michigan Deportment of Public Instruction. 
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Bell Telephone Company, the Greater Detroit Board of Commerce Education 
Committee, the Retail Merchants Association, the Administrative Management 
Society, McGregor Fund, and the Institute for Economic Education. Mr. 

Clyde Reed of the latter organization was especially helpful In the 
planning stage. 

The proposal was developed cooperatively by the business education 
representatives of the Detroit Public Schools, the University of Michigan, 
and Wayne State University. In January, 196^;, the United States Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
Cooperative Research Program funded the proposal as Project ?f^ 376 . 

Wayne State Uhlversity was designated as the fiscal agent. 

At every stage, the USOE, and especially Dr. Bruce Blackstone and 
Dr. Robert Herman, have given invaluable assistance in bringing this study 
into fruition and encouraging the development of a curriculum demonstration 
project (USOE, No. OEG.3-O61968-I993). 

throughout the two-and-a-half yews of the study, the Committee of 
Principal Advisers has given unstlntlngly of their time and has actively 
participated in all phases of the research project. The basic report was 
written by Drs. Fred S. Cook and Frank W. Lanham. Ohe content was reviewed 
and approved by the Committee of Principal Advisers. 
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of the study; Dr. S. M. Brownell, Superintendent of the Detroit Public 
Schools; Dean J. W» Menge, CoU^ege of Education^ Wayne State Italverslty^ 
and Dean W. C. CXLspn, University of Michigan. Uielr help was beneficial 
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which the cooperative efforts of all three Institutions couJ.d be utilized. 
Dean J. R. Hill, Graduate Division, Wayne State Uhlverslty, has served as 
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BACKGROUND 

In Detroit, as in other metropolitan areas, many skilled occupations 
are being changed by automation and other technological developments. 

Wnat is the effect of these changes on the number and types of entry 
jobs?^ It has been assumed that shifting job requirements brought about 
by these changes have caused an imbalance between the needs of business 
and the current high school curriculums. Curricula innovations must be 
predicated upon data relative to current and anticipated entry job require- 
ments. 

Two major sources of data are available about entry jobs and the 

p 

demands for these jobs: employers and hi^ school leavers. ®ie current 

study focused on data to be collected concurrently from samples of both 

businesses and hl^ school leavers within the political boundaries of 

Detroit. These data were used to develop a curriculum demonstration 

3 

project in office and retail areas for the Detroit Public Schools. 

^The term "entry job" is defined, as the first full-time job of a school 
leaver (aged 16-21 with a high school education or less) working a mini- 
mum of thirty-five hours per week and hired on a permanent basis with no 
previous full-time experience in a yelnt^=> : field. 

^igh school leavers are defined as graduates and dropouts. 

3 

Senior Intensified Program, U.S.O.E. Project 6-I968. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The objectives focns primarily on entry jobs in office and retail 
occupations 4 Specifically, the purposes were to: 

1. Determine the current labor market for high school leavers (aged 
16-21) as reported by employers. 

I 

a. Miat are the jobs available that can be filled "by school 
leavers? 

b. Under what conditions would employers hire this age group 
for these jobs? 

c. Uhat are the characteristics of entry jobs for office and 
retail occupations? 

d. What are the specific business skills demanded as a pre- 
requisite for entry into office and retail jobs? 

2. Determine what actually happened to school leavers as they sought 
to enter the labor market as reported by school leavers. 

a. VJhat kinds of entry jobs were obtained by school leavers ^ 
according to size, kind of business, and job classifications 
in business? 

b. What specific business skills were demanded as a prei'equisite 
for entry jobs? 

3* Determine relationship, if any, between data collected from 
both groups of respondents — employers and school leavers. 

4. Develop a prototype for examining entry job opportuiities and 
requirements that other metropolitan school districts could 
use. 



PROCEDURES 

To accODoplish the aims of this study it was necessary to: 

1. Determine the sampling procedures for the two universes: 

(a) employers and (b) school leavers. 

2. Develop survey instruments to collect data from ecmples of the 
two universes. 

3* Sort and classify the resultant data for various analyses. 
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The specific procedures for selecting the samples were: 

/A. Employers * Sz pi e 

1. A list of the 35^091 businesses in the City of Detroit was 
stratified by size (number of employees) and by type of busi- 
ness ( standard Industrial Classification groupings), 

2, From these strata a disproportlonal stratified serial sample 
was drawn, 

3* There were 683 companies chosen for inclusion in the sample, 

B, School Leavers * Saa^le 

1, The universe from which the sample was drawn included all of 
the June, I 963 , graduates (l,k22) from 21 Detroit Public High 
Schools and ^hose who should have graduated in June, I 963 but 
dropped out of school Ini Idieir senior year ( 330 ), a total of 
7^752 persons. 

2, The list of persons was stratified by graduate or dropout, 
school attended, and sex of the respondent, 

3« A random proportional stratified saniple was then drawn, pro- 
viding a potential 9^9 cases, 

4-, This group was then divided into three parte. 

The interview instruments were field tested and revised a number of 
tines before interviewing began. All data were collected by professional 
interviewers. The business respondents were interviewed three times at 
six-month intervals starting in July, 1964, Each school leaver was 
interviewed once: the first group in July, 1964; the second group in 
January, I 965 J and the third group in July, 19^5 • A panel of 572 companies 
responded to oil three interviews; 422 school leavers interviews were 
completed in the three interview phases. Trained coders transferred 
the information into numerical form so that the analyses could be done 
on the Wayne State University* s computers. 
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The findings of the study are: 

1. Pour percent of all Detroit companies (ICC or more employees) 
account for 55 percent of all office and reta:‘l lOos secured by l6 to 
21 year olds In all thrpe phases of employer interviews, over 90 
percent of the companies with over 500 employees had entry jobs available. 
Only 22 percent of the smallest companies, on the other hand;, had entry 
jobs available. In other words, the odds are 1 cut of 4 that ei.'.ploye- s 
of less than 25 employees will hire 16-21 year olio's. The smaller the 
company, the more likely employers are to hire for other than office or 
retail jobs; the larger the company, the more like.1:/ they are to hire 

ior office or retail jobs. 

2. Thirty-eight percent of the 35,091 Detroit businesses stated 
thej»^ had entry jobs that could be filled 16-21 year olds. 
significantly lower percent of these same companies, 26 percent in July, 
1965 , indicated a disposition to hire this age group. However, only I 9 
percent did, in fact, hire during the siz-month period preceding July 

1, 1965 . Furthermore, only 10 percent of all the 'Detroit companies 
hired 16-21 year olds for office or retail jobs. 

3 . Approximately two-thirds of all entry ,‘obs filled in office 
and retail occupations were in two Standard Industrial Code Research 
Categories: 1) retail trade; and 2) finance, real estate, and insurance. 

4. Fifty-four percent of all entry jobs were accounted for in 
clerical and sales Dictionary of Occupational Ti tles classifications: 

44 percent clerical and 10 percent sales. 
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tf* In the fiscal year ended June, I965, 36 percent of all entry 

jobs filled in Detroit were in unskilled (25 percent) and semiskillod 

(11 percent) occupations* Ihls 36 percent was a significant increase 

over the average of the preceding two years (22 percent), 

6. In the fiscal year ended June, I965, 12 percent of all entry 

jobs were in service occupations. During the years of the study, 

service occupations averaged I5 percent of all 16-21 year olds hired, 

7» An average of 19 percent of school leavers of I963 had not held 

full-time jobs. Furthermore, 5 percent of the class had not experienced 

even a part-time job. Fifty-five percent of all school leavers had 

# 

obtained a fUU-tlrae job within six months after graduation. 

8, More 16-21 year olds lost their jobs for inccnqpetence and 
inability to do the job than for any other reason. Inability to get 
along with people accounted for one-third of the reasons for dismissal, 

9. Of 43 "co-op" students in the sample, 95 percent had had an 
entry job compeu'ed to 79 percent of the other school leavers* The 
difference was significant above the .02 level. However, of the current 
full-time jobs held at the time of interview, there i-Tas not a significant 
difference at the ,05 level as between "co-ops" and the rest of the 
school leaver sample*^ 



■The current co-op enrollment in office and Distributive Education while 
soesmlrgly large (2,300 office) comprises less than 23 percent of the 
current graduating class; thus it makes less impact than it could because 
it is not known by many companies. Approximately 600 employers use 
office co-ops in Detroit out of the potential 35>000 companies in the 
universe of the study. 



10. "Co-op" work study, sex, race, and the comhined factors of sex 
and race, were significant influences on whether a school leaver h^ held 
an entry job. "Co-op" was the most positive factor in determining whether 
a school leaver secured a Job. Being a female Negro was the most negative 
factor in determining that a school leaver did not secure a Job. 

11. School leavers* intelligence ratings play an important role in 

determining the type of occupation in which they will find their entry Job. 
Fifty-four percent of the high -intelligence group entered clerical 
occupations. However, only 17 percent of the low-intelligence group 
entered this occupational area. In the retail occupations the 
situation is reversed: Only 5 percent of the high-intelligence group 

went into retail occupations, while 17 percent of the low group did so. 

12. According to the total employer responses, schools and "co-op" 
work or other work experience programs ranlced seventh and eighth of nine 
ranks as sources of recruiting 16-21 year olds. Of eight sources used 
by school leavers in seeking a Job, school ranked fifth among all sources 
used. Yet, in actually helping 16-21 year olds obtain a Job, school 
ranlced second only to the personnel office. In students* current Job, 
"co-op" work and schools ranked 6 and 7*5 respectively out of eight ranks. 

13* Fifty-five percent of school leavers employed in clerical 
occupations reported taking one or more tests; 22 percent of those in 
retail occupations so reported. 

14. Aptitude tests, Including Intelligence, accounted for 50 percent 
of all teste reported by school leavers in obtaining their Jobs. Another 
33 percent were classified as general achievement tests with more than 
half of these reported as arithmetic tests. Of those companies seeking 



clerical employees, 37 percent reported giving a typewriting test. None 
of the school leavers, and cn3y 3 percent of the businesses, reported 
taking or using a sales test. 

15. Tv7enty-six percent of the smallest companies reported using 
tests; 45 percent, 51 percent, and 56 percent of the three middle-size 
conroanies so reported; 95 percent of the largest companies reported 
using tests. 

16. In companies of more than 100 emploj'ees, the application blank 
ranked first; with the interview, formal or informal, ranked second of 

12 screening devices. Among the small companies (1-3 employees) inforntl 
interview and rjeferences from previous employees ranked first and second. 
School sources of information were relatively unimportant^ accounting 
for the lowest rank of 12 screening devices. 

17* General office clerks accounted for 22 percent o^ all office 
and retail entry jobs filled; tjpists, I7 percent; sales clerks and 
sales clerks in dry cleaning and laundry, 8 percent; pales persons, 
salesiiien to consumers, salesmen and sales agents (except to consumers) 
and shoppers, 8 pe?.'cent. 

In ratio of skills rej^uired to tobs available, secretaries and 
stenographers ranked first with 1^96 skills demanded per job; typists, 
1.1; canvassers and solicitors, 1.0; general office clerks, o»99* 

18. Forty •four percent of all of flee and retell lobs demanded the 
skill of typewriting. Of all Jobs demanding one or more skills, 85 
percent demanded typewriting, Typewriting ranked first as the most 
frequently required skill in I3 ofx'lce and retail occupations; second. 
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In 8; and third, in 1. Only two entry Job classifications in office and 
retailing did not have typewriting demanded of some workers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary form, the following statements stand out as the major 
conclusions of the study; 

1. There is a high rate of unemployment in the 16-21 year age group. 

2. Job turnover among school leavers is relatively high with more 
than two-fifths reporting holding more than one full-time job. 

3’ Nine out of ten Detroit businesses ^ not employ school leavers 
fcr entry office end retail Jobs. 

4. Pew business ” skills, as the term is used in this study, are 
demanded as a prerequisite for employment in office and retail Jobs. 

5» The schools are not considered as en important source for 
recruiting and screening 16-21 year olds. 

6. Typewriting was the one single business skill most often required 
in an entrj' office and retail job, 

7. Above average aptitudes as represented by intelligence tests are 
possessed by a high proportion of those entering the clerical field. 

8. Sex and race were the most significant influences in Negro females 
not obtaining an entry job. 

9. Both sex and race are significant influences in the type of entry 
Job obtained by school leavers. 

10* Retail selling Jobs demand few skills. 

11. "Co-op” work experience was a positive influence for entrance 
Into full-time employment. 

o 
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CHAPTER I 



SCOPE OP STUDY 
Introduction 

In Detroit, as in other metropolitan areas, many skilled worker occu- 
pations are “being changed by automation and other technological develop- 
ments. What is the effect of these changes on the number and types of 
entry jobs?^ Some evidence indicates that youth who have not developed 
their skills constitute a major portion of the "hsuc'd core’* of unemployed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that in I962 yourxg persons, aged 
16-21, accounted for I8 percent of the unenqployed although they comprised 
only 7 percent of the labor force. ^ Consequently, questions are raised 
about the development of special skills to meet the changing Job oppor- 
tunities for hi^ school leavers. 3 

Most of the studies to date concerning hi^ school leavers have deadt 
with the exceptional student. Little research has been dene concerning 
the needs of students preparing for office and retail occupations. Yet, 
this latter segment of the total high school cuztIcuIuid accounts for approxi- 
mately one-third of the total hi^ school enrollment. In fact, there are 

^The term ’’entry Job” is defined as the first full-time Job of a school 
leaver (age 16-21 with a high school education or less) working a minimum 
of 35 hours per week and hired on a permanent basis with no previous full- 
time experience in a related fJ.eld. 

^ Occupational Outlook Quarterly, United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, o (May 1^), I9. 

3The term ’’school leavers” is defined as graduates and dropouts. This term 
was also used with a similar meaning by the Michigan Ediployment Security 
Commission in a 1964 report titled Detroit High School Leaver Project . 




more students enrolled in office and retail curriculunis than any other in 
the Detroit public hi^ schools with the exception of English.^ Detroit *s 
pattern is true nation wide. Furthermore, the office and retail curriculums 
are among the few curriculums that provide opportunities for high school 
students to secure entry jobs in occupations requiring special training. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to determine vhat specific skills are 
required for high school leavers to enter this job market— a job market 
that is changed and changing. 

The Research Committee of the Business Teacher *s Club of Metropolitan 
Detroit^ became concerned with the need for factual data about entry occu- 
pations, In consequence a feasibility study entitled Detroit Study of the 
Effectiveness of High School Education for j^itrance into the World of Work 
was developed and funded in I962 by the Michigan Department of Education. 

From the findings of the pilot study, the need for a more comprehensive 
study of entry jobs in office and retail occiq)ation8 became even more 
apparent. The City of Detroit was selected with the belief that such a 
study could serve as a prototype for similar studies in other large metro- 
politan areas. 

The proposal for the current study was prepared and submitted for 
funding in I963 by the Detroit Public Schools, The University of Michigan, 

^11 

"•••of the non-academic subjects, business education was the most popular 
with approximately 8l percent of all pupils (92 percent of the girls and 
69 percent of the boys) completing some credits in this area and more than 
18 percent completing over three credits." (USOE Bulletin E 33025, Novem- 
ber 10, 1962, entitled What High School Pupils Study , ) 

5 

Composed of representatives from Wayne State University, The Uhiversity 
of Michigan, and the Detroit Public Schools. 
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and Wayne State University to the U. S. Office of Education. l%e proposal 
vas approved and funded for a period of two years beginning in 1964 .^ 

Wayne State University served as fiscal agent. The project was started 

in January^ under the supervision of a project director assisted by 

a Conmittee of Principal Advisers. ^ 

The Problegi 

Shifting job requirements brought about by technological changes have 
caused an imbalance between the needs of business and the current high 
school curriculums. High school curriculums must he modified to compensate 
for this imbalance. However, statistically reliable information, upon 
which to recommend revision of office and retail curric\il.iaDS for the prepa- 
ration of work-hound youth, was previously lacking. Information on both 
the changing entry Jobs and their requirements was needed. . 

Two major sources of data are available about entry jobs and the 
demands for these jobs: employers and high school leavers. In a metro- 
politan area with approximately 35 thousand businesses and 8 thousand 
students graduating from public high schools, data collection presents 
staggerixig problems. Previous data coIJLections in smaller comri?unitles 
about entry jobs in businesses and school leavers have been made. 






aited . States Office of Iducation Project No. 2378 



^Members of the Committee of Prineipai Advisers were Leslie J* Idiale, 
George Karg:!lie, Aim Lind, and Jeanne Reed, Detroit Public Schools; 
Frank Larhain, University of Michigan; and Daniel P. Brown, Christina 
Michaels, and P'red Bo Cook, (Project Director) Wayne State University, 
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However, no systematic attempt has been made to sample simultaneously both 
universes in a metropolitan area (business and school leavers) to determine 
the changing entry job patterns. 

In consequence, the current project focused on data to be collected 
concurrently from samples of both businesses and hi^ school leavers. A 
concomitant objective was the development of procedures that would provide 

statistically reliable data concerning the entry occupations obtained by 
hi^ school leavers. 



Objec tives 

The shifting requirements for employment in business and industry need 
to be known to make concurrent changes in high school occupational prepa- 
ration. It seems reasonable to believe that prepcuratory courses leading 
to occupational competence should be made in terms of current entry job 
requirements rather than be based on the more general job description 

categories that describe requirements appropriate for working in an 
area. 

The focus on the entry Job requirements makes the current study unique 
in these ways: (l) Previous studies have not reported the specific entry 

jobs available in a given community, and (2) Previous studies have not 
reported the specific skills or conditions of employment demanded by em- 
ployers for those Jobs available to hig^ school youth with no previous 

full-time employment. The current study attempts to overcome these two 
deficiencies. 

Again, previous surveys have been ’’short term” projects that have not 

explored continuing changes in the labor market. The current study 

examines the opportunities and requirements through a series of three 
o 
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consecutive interviews which provided data concerning entry jobs for a 
period of three and one -half years from employers and for two years from 
school leavers, Ihe original Interest of the study was to collect data at 
six-month Intervals over a period of five years as the basis for developing 
an entry job index. Funds were insufficient to meet this latter objective. 
However, the data collected do provide clues for later development of a 
barometer that can be used by curriculum builders to initiate change in 
job preparatory programs. The development of such a beu^ometer becomes 
even more crucial with the increasing rate of change in business and the 

consequent need for greater flexibility lii changing schools* vocational 
cwrlculum. 

Despite the lack of funds necessary to develop an entry job index, 
the objectives of the current study take into account the limitations of 
previous research. The objectives focus primarily on entry jobs in office 
and retail occupations. Specifically the purposes were to: 

1. Determine the cvirrent labor market for high school leavers (aged 

16-21) as reported by employers. 

a. What are the jobs available that can be filled by school leavers? 

b. Under what conditions would employers hire this age group for 
these jobs? 

c. What are the characteristics of entry jobs for office and 
retail occupations? 

d. What are the specific business skills dema nded as a pre- 
requisite for entry into office and retail Jobs? 

2. Determine what actualxy happened to a sample of school leavers 

as they soiight to enter the labor market. 

a. What kinds of entry jobs were obtained by school leavers 
according to size, kind of business, and job classifications 
in business? 
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b. What specific business skills were demanded as a prerequisite 
for entry Jobs? 

3 . Determine relationship, if any, between data collected from both 
groups of respondents— employers end school leavers. 

4. Develop a prototype for examining entry Job opportunities auid 
requirements that other metropolitan school districts could use. 

To achieve the foregoing, the following were the specific questions 
used in developing the interview schedules (Appendices B and C) : 

1. How many actual and anticipated entry Jobs were available during 
interview period encompassed by the study? 

2. How many entry Jobs are available today, i.e., first interview 
interval (July, 1964)? How many will be available one year later 
(July, 1965)? eighteen months later (January, I966)? 

3. What specific abilities and knowledges are demanded by employers 
for entry clerical and sales Jobs? 

4. What types of entry Jobs were secured by high school leavers? 

5 . What types of entry Jobs were secured by high school graduates 
who had completed a college preparatory program but who had not 
graduated from college? those who entered college? those who 
did not enter college? 

6. What are the implications of the data for changes in the high 
school preparatory curriculums in office and retail Jobs? 

T« What indications of changing entry Jobs do the data provide? 



Limitations and Assun^tions 

1. Because of time and budget, the study was limited to the political 
boundaries of the City of Detroit. 

2. Data were collected relative to the total number euid type of entry 
Jobs. However, questions concerning specific skill d ema nds were 
restricted to the office emd retail occupations. 

3* To ■Wae extent that other urban centers are identical to Detroit, 
the techniques and procedures utilized in this study will be 
applicable . 

4. In the sample design employed, compeuiies in Detroit were stratified 
on the basis of factors of size (number of employees) and type of 
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■business (the activity in which the business engaged). The 
basic assumption associated with such an approach is that the 
strata are homogeneous "within strata" and heterogeneous "between 
strata" with respect to the variables being studied. !Ihe ration- 
ale used here is that an insurance company of 20 workers vculd 
have approximately the same number and types of entry Jobs as 
other insurance companies employing approximately 20 workers, 
but would differ in numbers and types of entry Jobs from a large 
manufact\iring concern employing more than 500 employees. 

5. It is asstimed that the questionnaires employed in the study are 
of sufficient validity and reliability for the purposes of the 
study. In the development of the questionnaires, the instruments 
were revised, field tested, and reviewed by three panels of 
consultants. The school leaver^ questionnaire was revised seven 
times and the employers* questionnaire, eleven times. 

6. \nienever one asks another person a question there is a basic 
assumption that the answer is true; that is, an "expressed" 
opinion is a "felt" opinion of the respondent. In order to 
optimize the probability of this assiamption being true, all 
respondents were assured that their responses would remain 
confidential. The interviewers involved were also trained 
to refrain from any response which mij^t tend to sxiggest a 
"correct" answer. Under these conditions the assumption of 
an "expressed" opinion is a "felt" opinion was considered 
reasonable i> 

7. It was assumed that repeated interviewing of employers would 
not significantly change their views and attitudes. Unclei* the 

conditions of sampling and data collection employed in the 
current study, the stated assumption was considered to be 
valid. 

8. In the drawing of the employers* sample, it was necessary to 
assume that all business establishments would have a telephone. 
Uhlle this may not be true, those businesses without a tele- 
phone were assumed to be of such small size that the data 
contributed by these establishments would not influence the 
results. 

9® The assumption that businesses distribute themselves randomly 
in size categories was necessary since businesses Included in 
this study were grouped according to the factor of size. 



Summary 

VJhat are the opportunities and requirements for entry Jobs in office 
and retail occupations in Detroit? \Jh^t are the implications of nuch data 
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to those responsible for administering the business education program in 
the Detroit Public Schools? These two basic questions served as the focus 
for developing and conducting the present study. 

The design of the study and methods of analyses are described in 
Chapter II. The major findings are discussed in Chapter III. In Chapter 
IV each finding is discussed and is accompanied by conclusions and 
recommendations . 
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Chapter II 
STUDY DESIGN 
of Data 

To meet the objectives described in Chapter I, data required included: 
(1) The number of entry jobs, (2) the types of entry jobs, (3) specific 
skills demanded for these jobs, ( 4 ) types of entry jobs secured by school 
leavers, (5) types of jobs secured by college preparatory school leavers, 
(6) manner in which school leavers secured their jobs, (7) types of tests 
administered to prospective employees. These are data that have impli- 
cations for change in the high school curriculum. Although data were 
collected about all entry occupations, the primary focus, as described 
in Chapter I, was on office and retail occupations. 

In order to secure data to determine the above it was necesssuy to: 

1. Secure a list of each of the universes of empl(^ers and school 
leavers. 

2. Determine the sasq)llng procedures for each universe. 

3. Develop survey instruments (Appendices B and C) to collect 

data from samples of the two universes: (a) employers end 

(b) school leavers. 

4 . Sort and classify the resultant data for various analyses. 

Procedures used and their rationale, details involved in the 

selecting of the respondents, and methods for collection of data ’?tre 
discussed in the remainder of this chapter. 

Sources of Data 

For purposes of this study, the collection of data was confined 




to: 
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a. Employers located within the political boundaries of the City 
of Detroit, and 

b. School leavers of June, I963, f rom 21 Detroit Public High Schools. 
Definition of Employers* San5)le 

The universe from which the sample of employers was drawn was from 
a list of 35^091 businesses within the City of Detroit. In cases where 
a business had multiple installations (local, state, or national), person- 
nel at the main installation in the Detroit Standard Metropolitan Survey 
1 

Area were interviewed. Data obtained from these multiple -installation 
companies dealt with those located in Detroit. 

Definition of School Leavers* Sample 

The universe from which the sample of school leavers was dravm 
included all of the Jtine, 1963, graduates (7,422 in niunber) from 21 
Detroit Public Senior High Schools, and those who should have graduated 
in June, I963, but who dropped out of school in their senior year (330 
in number). The total number of 7,752 persons is defined as "school 
leavers" throughout this report. 

Students who should have graduated in June, 1963, but dropped 
out of school prior to the senior year were not included. Dropouts 
prior to the twelfth grade were assumed to be different from cur universe 
and thus to require special study. They were excluded from the current 
study, however, because of time and financial limitations. Specifically, 
single or multiple llstlng(s) of these dropouts were unavailable. 

1 ' 

The Detroit Standard Metropolitan Survey Area (DSMSA) is composed of 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties. 
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Sampling 



To fulfill the aims of the study, statistically valid samples for 
hoth employers and school leavers were needed. Simple random sampling 
was not appropriate hecause the two universes consisted of a number of 
distinct elements, and members of each element needed to be included in 
sample selections. The sampling procedures utilized in this study are 
described in the following sections. 



Eirployer Sample 

Criteria for the selection of a comprehensive list of the employer 
universe were these: 

1. The list had to be inclusive (i.e., include all businesses 
within the politiccLl boundaries of Detroit). 

2. The list could not contain businesses located outside the city. 

3 . The list had to indicate size of business (i.e., number of 
enployees) • 

4. The list had to indicate type of business (i.e., the product 
or service of the company) . 

Lists of Detroit businesses obtained from the Tax Assessor *s Office 
were rejected as not meeting the criteria because: 

1. One list enumerated only the owners, managers, or other entity 
that paid the real property taxes, and excluded those companies 
that rented space. 

2. The second listing enumerated all businesses with property 
over $ 500 * did not contain, however, any type and size 
data, and furthermore was out of date for study purposes. 

Attempts were made to obtain lists that met the criteria established 
from (1) Detroit’s Community Renewal Program, (2) Detroit City Planning 
Commission, ( 3 ) Directory of Michigan Manufacturers, {k) Dun and Bradstreet, 
and ( 5 ) Michigan Employment Security Commission. No one source or combi- 
nation of sources was adequate for drawing the necessary sample. 
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After a five-month searoh^ the Michigan Bell Telephone Company was 
contacted because the petrolt Yellow Pages was Judged closer to meeting 
criteria^ It was more Inclusive than any other source because it 
contained a listing of nonprofit organizations such as hospitals, churches, 
SQhools, and units of government ns well as all businesses having a tele- 
phone, To use such a list, however, required the assumption^ previously 
indicated, that each part of the universe we sought to sample would have 
a telephone. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company was willing to cooperate, Furtheiv 
more, Instead of using their "Yellow Pages Directory," each Detroit company 
listed was recorded on punched cards according to the type of business. 
Three problems were Involved in the use of this source j (l) duplicate 
listings, l,e^, a department store might be listed under several headings, 

(2) absenqe of Information on size of company by number of employees, and 

(3) the manner of classifying businesses. The first two problems were 
solvc:d at the time of the selection of the final sample, as will be shown 
In this report, The following describes the solution to the third problem, 

Businesses were classified by the telephone company according to 
Uhiversal Classification of Business types (UCB) Instead of Standard 
Industrial Classification categories (SIC), The Standard Industrial 
Classification was designed to aijree with the classification used by 
moat departments of the Federal Ooverpment, 

The Uhiversal Classlfloatlon of Business Is a detailed list Indicating 
type of business based upon Standard Industrial Classification codes 
which were developed for specific use by the telephone company, The 
UCB codes consisted of 361 major three-digit categories. In translating 



from UCB to SIC codes, it became necessary to arbitrarily combine and 
rearrange the nine major SIC classifications into eight special research 
classifications (Table 1). 

The manner in which the SIC codes were grouped into the eight 
research categories is shown in Appendix D. The results of matching 

UCB codes with the defined SIC resesurch categories are shown in the 
table below. 

TABIE 1 

Number of UCB Codes Allotted to SIC Research Categories 





Project’s SIC Categories 


Number of UCB Codes 


I. 


Construction and Manufacturing, Durable 


52 


II. 


Manufacturing, Nondurable 


38 


III. 


Warehouse and Wholesale Trade 


92 


IV. 


Retail Trade 


96 


V. 


Finance, Ins\irance, and Real Estate 


6 


VI. 


Business and Personal Services 


53 


VII. 


Nonprofit 


8 


VIII. 


Entertainment suid Professional Services 


16 




Total 


361 



Thus, the list of employers was obtained from Michigan Bell Ttele- 
phone Company, and this list was reclassified by type of business to 
provide the universe from which the master sample was drawn. 



One additional point should be noted before moving to the dis- 
cussion of the master sample: The study committee had access to a list 

of companies (131 in number) employing over 500 employees. Since this 
list consisted of only I3I companies, rather than sampling, the entire 
list was used. These companies were treated as separate self -repre- 
senting stratum. The following procedure for selecting a master sample 
was not applied to this group. 
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Selection of the Employer Master Sample . Tbe sample within a given 
stratum was drawn by means of systematic selection (with a random start). 
In this method (the stratum elements were alphabetized), every "nth" 
element was drawn after a starting point had been selected at random. 

The interval employed in this study was each twentieth element. Using 
a random start of the eighth card in a given group, every twentieth 
card thereafter was selected and printed until the stratum was exhausted. 
Although serial selection with a random start is a form of restricted 
random selection, its use in sampling is widespread and in most cases 
provides an adequate, representative sample of a universe.^ 

From this master sample all businesses located out of the geo- 
graphical limits of Detroit were deleted. A return postal eetrd was 
sent to the remaining businesses in the master sample in order to obtain 
information concerning the number of employees in the business. The 
companies that did not respond to the postal survey were contacted by 
telephone. During this phase information was gained that deleted from 
the sample other companies, e.g., some companies had gone out of exist- 
ence. 

The results of a preliminary investigation indicated that 1,472 
businesses were eligible for inclusion in the master sample ewcording 
to results obtained, as shown in Table 2. 



York: 



Morris H. Hansen, et al., 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 



Sample Survey Methods and Theory (New 

, 1953), PP. 504:3^. 
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Overall Results of Master Sample 
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Distribution 


Number 


Percent 


Businesses with Type and Size Data 


1,427 


54 


Businesses with Size Data Only 


45 


2 


No Response: Business Located 


152 


6 


No Response: Business Not Located 


311 


12 


Government Organizations 


68 


3 


Outside Survey Boundaries 


511 


19 


Out of Business or Proprietor Deceased 


30 


1 


Other: Multiple Listings, Conqjuter Repeats, 

Duplicate Listings 


83 


3 


Nofc Ascertained 


4 


0 


Total 


1 

i 2,631 

» 

» 


100 



Approximately l 8 percent of the businesses did not respond to the 
postal survey. The sample group, however, was liml.ted to those businesses 
that fell within the survey boundaries regardless of their cooperation 
in the initial investigation. The final saii5>le was drawn from 1,783 
companies: 1,^72 companies who responded to the query on size and 3II 

who did not respond because they were not located by the survey. There- 
fore, the 152 firms that refused to respond introduced a "noninterview*’ 
bias, of approximately 6 percent into the results of the sampling. Since 
these companies had refused to cooperate initially, it was thought that 
they would not be cooperative in the interview phases. This noninterview 
bias should be noted in reviewing the data later presented in this report. 
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Selection of the Employer Final Sagqple . The final atage In selecting 
the employers* sample Involved the application of a stratified sanqple 
design i^lch gave dlsproportional representation to the various size 
strata. Within each size category, the cases were clustered hy type 
of business in order to assure an efficient representation of that 
factor In the final sample. Approximately the same numiber of cases 
for each ’’size” category was selected. ®iis selection was beused on the 
assumption that each size group constituted theoretically discrete and 
different entities. 

The study Included a longitudinal dimension, which required a mini- 
mum of 500 interviews in three interview phases. ISms, to insure the 
minimum, an estimate of oversMrpling was made. The estimates as dis- 
cussed below proved to be high resulting in 572 completed interviews. 

The use of the stratified disproportionate sample permitted (1) 
the coiaparison of results between strata (since each stratum provided 
an independent sample) and (2) estimates of values of total universe 
parameters . 

Subsampling from the master sample was limited to the stratum of 
businesses under 25 enqsloyees. Subsampling was unnecessary in all the 
other strata, because of a limited number of companies remaining in 
these strata after the master sample selections. Working eussumptlons, 
based upon the pilot study estimates, were made concerning the maxinrum 
number of conpanies needed in each ’’size” category to cover adequately 
noninterviews and business mortality losses. For example, based upon 
pilot study data, it was assumed that companies employing 1 to 3 employ- 
ees would have a nonintervlcw rate of 20 percent plus a 20 percent mor- 
t80.ity rate; companies of 4 to 2k employees would also have a 20 percent 
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noninterview rate plus a 5 percent mortality rate. Prom these assumptions 
a final sampling ratio of 1 to 5 for the master sample was derived for 
companies employing 1 to 3 employees, and a ratio of 1 to 3 for companies 
employing 4 to 24 employees. 

Because of the uncertainty of the assumption concerning noninter- 
views and mortality rate plus possible cost limitations, a group of the 
smaller companies was held in reserve in case an adequate number of 
completed Interviews were not realized. It was understood that cmy 
selection made from the reserve would be conq>leted on the basis of a 
randomizing method, i.e., random numbers. Ube reserve could be used 
in only the first interview phase. For companies of less than 4 employ- 
ees, 44 percent of the reserve was actually used; for companies of 4 to 
24 employees, the total reserve was used. 

Table 3 shows the steps eisployed in sample selection. Table 4 
shows the number of sample selections for each stratum and the number 
of companies in the universe represented by these selections. 



Overview of Sampling Procedures (includes Master Sanple, Final Saoaple, and Universe) 
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Number of Final Sample Intervlevs . Before discussion of the results of 
lnterv5.evlnf(^ it should be noted thst the employers were first interviewed 
In July, 1964. Respondents tAio completed Interview in July, 1964 were 
reinterviewed in January, I965, and again in July, I965, provided their 
company still met the definition of the employers* universe. This pro- 
cedure provided a ’’panel of respondents” from which longitudinal data 
are available. The results of the three interview phases are reported 
in Table 5* 

A total of 683 employer respondents were selected as a result of 
the sampling procedures, A total of 6 o 4 interviews were completed in 
July, 1964 ; 591 In January, 1965; and, 572 In July, I965 (Table 5), 

TABLE 5 

Distribution of Completed Interviews 



Size of Company 
by 

Number of Employees 


Total 
Companies 
In Sample 


Total Number of Completed Interviews 
by Interview Phase 






Phase 1 
July 
1964 


Phase 2 
January 

1965 


Phase 3 
July 

1965 


1- 3 


174 


148 


143 


138 


4- 24 


163 


146 


l4l 


133 


25- 99 


143 


134 


131 


129 


.00-499 


72 


67 


67 


65 


500 + 


131 


109 


109 


107 


Total 


683 


604 


591 


572 
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Note that for a panel study ^ the number of Interviews lost (l*e.^ 
nonlntervle\c) represented 2 percent in Phase 2 over Phase 1 and 3 percent 
in Phase 3 over Phase 2. The total loss of 32 interviews from the first 
to third phases amounts to 5 percent. 

Eatimation of Saaopling Error . Longitudinal data covering 572 companies 
are available. Data covering only part of the time period under study 
are on record for the remaining 32 companies. The data produced by the 
572 Interviews are sufficient for analysis and the estimating of the 
values of universe parameters within an acceptable range of error for a 
stipulated confidence interval^ l.e.^ 95 percent. The sampling error 
range at the 95 percent level within the various strata and the entire 

universe are listed below. The acceptable rate of errors is listed 

✓ 

(Table 6) for comparison within strata and for the entire universe 
parameters. 

TABIE 6 

Range of Sampling Errors 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


Error 

(In Percents) 


1- 3 


+ 8.34 


4- 24 


+ 8.49 


99 


+ 8»62 


-^j-499 


+ 12.15 


500 + 


+ 9.47 


Total Universe 


+ 5.59 
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These figures are based on an evenly divided dichotomous universe* 
For a discussion of the method utilized along with the applied formulas, 
see Appendix E. Error ranges determined from the sample mean that if 
half of the population had an attribute, the line value for the universe 
would be from kk,kl to 55*59 percent having the attribute in 95 percent 
of all cases* 

School Leavers* Sample 

The school leavers* sample design was also stratified. However, un- 
like the design of the employers* universe, the school leavers* san 5 )le 
design was proportional within the strata. The items upon which strati- 
fication of the school leavers* universe was based were: (1) graduate 

or twelfth-grade dropout, (2) school attended, and (3) sex. 

The universe from which the sample was drawn consisted of 7,752 
school leavers as follows: 

1. Prom 21 senior high schools in Detroit, 7^22 graduates of 
June, 1963 . 

2. Prom those who left school during the senior year, 330 who 
should have graduated in June, I963. 

The universe was further limited to include only: 

1. School leavers who lived in and worked in Detroit. 

2. School leavers who lived in Detroit but were unemployed and 
actively seeking employment. 

These limitations excluded a total of 456 as follows: 

1. School leavers who were living outside Detroit, e.g., school 
attendance, military service, 23O in number. 

2. School leavers who lived in Detroit but who were employed out- 
side its political boundaries, I36 in number. 

3» School leavers who lived in Detroit but were unemployed and not 
seeking employment, 90 in number. 
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The study was concerned with employment opportunities and require- 
ments for school leavers within the political boundaries of Detroit. This 
geographic limitation placed on both school leavers and employers provided 
parallel data for comparative purposes. 

Selection of the School leaver Master Sample . A listing of all persons 
who graduated in June, 1963> was supplied by the Detroit Board of haucation. 
A listing of all dropouts, however, was not available. Each of the 21 
Detroit public high schools was visited to compile this listing. The 
mechanical process of identifying graduates of the sample was performed 
in the Board of Education offices. The procedures employed for selecting 
both graduates and dropouts for the sample were identical, although they 
were drawn Independently. The master sample thus drawn consisted of 929 
graduates and 40 dropouts for a total of 969 school leavers. 

Selection of the School Leaver Final Sample . The final sample was divided 
into three approximate Ij'’ equal parts by a systematic random procedure as 
follows : 

Sample Number of Respondents Interview Phase 

July, 1964 
January, 1965 
July, 1965 

Number of Final Sample Interview . The master sanqple of 969 school leavers 
(929 graduates and 40 dropouts) was divided into three groups and each 
group was interviewed during one of the three interview periods, as noted 
above. Those persons who were unemployed and seelclng employment at the 



A 322 

B 325 

c 322 
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time of their first interview were reinterviewed in the second phase hut, 
because of placing the emphasis on the entry job, the second interviews 
from these unemployed were not included in the basic data. 

The results from the three interview phases are shewn in Tables 7 
and 8. In Table 7, the master sample is divided according to true sample, 
i.e., those who met the criteria of living and working in Detroit or who 
were looking for full-time employment. In Table 8, the true sample is 
divided according to interviews completed and to noninterviews and their 
reasons. 

TABLE 7 

* 

Number of True Sample to Be Interviewed 




Type 


Phase 1 


Phase 2 


Phase 3 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num-' 

her 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


True Sample 


188 


58 


164 


51 


l6l 


50 


513 


53 


Nonsample 


13l^ 


k2 


l6l 


49 


l6l 


50 


456 


47 


Total?- 


i 

322 i 


' 

1 

100 


325 


100 


1 - 

322 


100 


969 


100 


^The three samples were no1 


: equed in size 


(n) because 6 


f errors con- 



sidered to have an insignificeuit effect other than producing minor 
different sample sizes for each sample. 

Note that although a master sample of 9^9 cases was drawn (see the 
row labeled "True Sample" under the column headed "Total"), 513 cases in 
number, or 53 percent, met the requirements of membership in the universe. 
This large reduction from the master sample to the true sample was not 
unforeseen. An estimate was made previous to the drawing of the sanple 
that 40 percent of the members selected for the master sample would be 
excluded from the true sample because of not fitting the necessary 
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criteria. As one can see from Table J, this estimatv. was too conser- 
vative, for exclusions were at a rate of 4 ? percent. This underestimation 
of Ices is not serious, for the number of completed interviews, -shown In 

Table 8, is sufficient to provide reliable results, as will be explained 
later. 

TABLE 8 

True Sample According to Interview Completions 



Sample 


Pha 


se 1 


Phase 2 


Phase 3 


Total 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


|Per- 


Num- 


Per- 




ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


1 

j cent 


ber 


cent 


Completed 












1 ' 

1 






Interviews 


160 


85 


138 


84 


1 124 
1 


77 


CVJ 

OJ 


82 


Noninterviews 










1 

1 








Refusals 


4 


2 


5 


3 


1 


1 


1 10 


2 


Unable to 










( 




i 




Locate 


18 


10 1 


:.4 


9 


i 26 

1 


16 


58 


11 


Unable to 














i 




Contact 


6 


3 


7 


4 


10 


6 


i 23 


5 


Total 


188 


'i 

100 


164 


100 


1 — 1 
VO 
t-i 


100 


1 513 


100 



Although the nonresponse rate for the entire three Interview phases 

1 

was l8 percent, 11 percent was composed of school leavers that were not 
located despite numercus atoempts on the part of* the research team. Al- 
though these 58 persons were considered as "noninterview," it can be 

assumed at least 4-7 percent of them are really "nonsample" for the reasons 
indicated in Table 7, 

^ Table 9 shows the whereabouts of the school leavers at the time of 

each interview phase. Although only 44 percent of the school leavers in 
the master sample were interviewed, the status of only 9 perceit of the 
I ERIC universe is completely unknown. 
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In Phase 1, l 6 o interviews were completed; I 38 , in phase 2; and 
12k, in Phase 3 a total of 422 completed interviews in all three 
interview phases, 1 ‘his number (422) of completed interviews was a 
sijfficient sample size (n) for the analyses of the study under the various 
conditions of allowable error and probabilities associated with infer- 
ences that were drawn. A description of the procedures employed to 
obtain these confidence limits is presented in Appendix E, 

Estimation of Sampling Error , The same statistical procedure was used 
to estimate sample error for school leavers as was used for employers 
(Appendix E). In grouping all 422 completed interviews, an allowable 
error of no more than 4.77 percent was provided for in the establish- 
ment of a 95 percent confidence interval estimate of the value of the 
universe parameter (p^ , The 95 percent confidence limit for each inter- 
view phase separately considered was + 7.75 percent for Phase 1, + 9.35 
percent for Phase 2, and + 9*98 percent for Phase 3 * 

Characteristics of the Sample . Hew do the 422 school leavers compare in 
intelligence with those of the master sample who did not meet the criteria? 
In Detroit, intelligence scores are classified according to Grade A, B, 

C, D, and E» 

Table 10 shows the distribution of intelligence grades according to 
subjects from whom interviews were completed and subjects who aid not 
meet the criteria. 




A 
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TABLE 10 

Intelligence Ratingo of School Leavers by Interview Status: 
Coinplete ' or No Further Action 



Interview 












Intelligence Rating 


Status 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Total 


Not Available 


Total' 


Complete 


75 


62 


162 


31 


20 


350 


72 


422 


No Further Action 

-1 


119 


83 


165 


36 


27 

- _,i 


430 

1 1 


117 

1 


547 



Applying the Kolmogorov-Smirnoff^ two-sample test yielded .097 which 
is not significant at the .05 level. That is, there are no statistically 
significant differences between these two groups in term of intelligence 
ratings . 

Again, k22 high school leavers from the master sample who were inter- 
viewed with those who did not meet the criteria, and thus were not inter?* 
viewed, were compared to quartile rank according to grades in their high 
school class (Table 11) . 

TABLE 11 

Complete and No Further Action Interviews Compared With 
Respect to Quartile Rank in High School Class 



Interview 


Quartile 


Quartile Ranking 


Status 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


Not Available 


Total 


Complete 


107 


73 


91 


100 


376 


46 


422 


No Further Action 


152 


93 


10k 


119 


468 


1 79 


547 



3 

Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for Behaviors] Sciences 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 195^ ), pp. 127-136* 
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The Kolmogorov-Smirnoff two-sample test yielded .094-5 which is not 
significant at the .05 level. The foregoing two tests as between completed 
and noncompleted interviews in terms of intelligence and quartile rank 
do not prove, of course, that the two groups are identical. Yet, the possi- 
bility cannot be rejected. 

Comparison of Dropouts Versus Graduates . In the original design of the 
study, an analysis was planned to compare the school leaver who withdrew 
from school during his senior year (dropout) with those who graduated in 
June, 1963 . Forty ’’dropouts," thus defined, were drawn in the original 
sample. However, of these forty, 29 interviews were not completed for 
the following reasons. 

TABLE 12 

Reasons for Noninterviewed Dropouts 



Reasons 


Number 


Living Out of Detroit 


7 


Working Out of Detroit 


3 


U. S. Military Service 


6 


Not Employed or Seeking Employment 


3 


Could not Locate 


3£ 


Total 


29 



Of the 11 completed, 9 had held an entry job and 2 had not— approxi- 
mately the same proportion as other school leavers. Thus, because of the 
small sample and because subjects display a similar entry job pattern as 
others, this group of 11 dropouts is included with the total sample of 




school leavers. 
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Data Collection 

The steps followed in the collection of data are briefly reported 
in the following sections. For a detailed description of each of the 
following steps, refer to Appendix F. 

Survey Instmments 

Preliminary drafts of the siirvey questionnaii’es (Appendices B and 
ased for collection of data for both universes were field tested by 
.•ch student and professional interviewers in the suburban areas of 
Detroit. The field tested questionnaires were analyzed in terms of 
clarity of questions and topic sequence. The format of the instruments 
for Phases 2 and 3 were modified slightly from those of Phase 1. 

Preparation for Interview 

Prior to each interview phase, specific procedures were performed 
such as obtaining copies of the school leavers* high school records; 
recording names, addresses, and telephone numbers as well as interview 
•numbers to cover sheets of the questionnaires; mailing letters to em- 
ployers and school leavers and the like. 

The letters introduced potential respondents to the purposes of 
the study. For school leavers, however, the main purpose of mailing 
letters was to determine whether the respondents were still residing 
at the addresses given on the high school records. For those school 
leavers who had moved, the following procedures were used: 

1. The same letter was sent by certified mail with a "Return 
Receipt Requested” notation. 

2. In a few cases, addresses were obtained from the local tele- 
phone directory. 



o 
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3. A local credit bureau was utilized for those persons who 
could not he located by certified mail. 

Despite the foregoing, 6 percent of the school leavers could not be 

located and thus were classified as noninterview in the true sample. 

Training of Field Personnel 

Interviewers were selected from a list of personnel previously 
employed for such purposes by the Urban Research Laboratory of Wayne 
State University. 

Prior to training, interviewers received printed materials ex- 
plaining the purposes of the study. Prior to entering the field, a 
one-day training session was held: The morning was used to discuss 

interview instruments and techniques applicable to school leavers; 
the afternoon, to employers. These one-day sessions were repeated 
before each of the following two interview phases; and at each of these, 
a time was allotted to refresh the memory of interviewers about the 
scope and background of the study. 

Individual conferences were held with the interviewers after each 

had completed two interviews of school leavers and employers to answer 

\ 

questions, solve problems, or correct misunderstandings. 

Analysis of Data 

The most important data of this study are those supplying infor- 
mation focused on entry jobs. Other data reflecting upon and modifying 

this information were also analyzed. Using the entry job as the focus, 

t 

data were collected that would reveal th- requirements for entry jobs 
in Detroit as well as how or why these entry jobs were filled. 



o 
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Sorting and Classification of Data 

Much of the data collected in this study were nominal in type, i.e*, 
data that can only he emjmerated hy categorical occurr^rjce. Some exaaples 
of the nominal type data collected during the study are; 

1. Type of entry occupation 

2. Type of business 

3. Sources used in obtaining job 

Other data collected were ordinal or ranking in type. An ordinal 
scale of data exists when conditions are such that it is possible to 
classify one object as greater than or less than another object in that 
scale. For example, in a given set of elements, element A is greater 
than element B, or B is less than A. Some examples of this type of 
data are ; ' 

1. Quart ile rank of the school leavers by grades 

2. Ranking of size of company by size categories 

As well as the nominal and ordinal scales, information that could 
be classified as interval scale of measurement was collected In this 
study. An interval scale of data permits the relationship that A is 
greater than B as well as knowledge of how much greater A is than B. 

Some examples of the study that can be classified as interval are; 

1. Number of entry job workers employed by types of companies 

2. Number of jobs requiring a job skill 

Techniques of Analysis 

Various statistical measures were employed in answering the questlom 




raised inihis study. Because most of the data were nominal or ordinal 
in type, most of the tests employed were nonpar ame trie. The specific 
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tests employed were the ohl square test, the Kolmogorov ^Smirnoff best, 

and the Spearman* s r test.^ Ihe parametric tests enployed were the 

s 

5 

test of proportions, and a test of difference of proportions » 

Summaiy 

In Chapter II, methcds, design, sampling procedures, and methods of 
analysis utilized in the study have heen presented. Appendix E provides 
additional information on the method of computing the sampling errors. 
Appendix P provides detailed accounts of the methods employed for each 
stage in the data collection phase of the study. The next chapter is 
concerned with a detailed discussion of the major findings. 



Siegal, loc , clt . 

5 

Hubert Blalock, Social Statistics (New Ycrkj McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 19^0), pp. i'f6-17ff^ 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OP THE DATA 

Introduction 

In Section I, (sntry jobs as viewed by employers are considered. Data 
on the availability of entry jobs, versus actual hiring for entry jobs, 
are discussed according to size, types of businesses, and occupational 
titles. A unique feature of this section is the cross classification of 
entry jobs by occupational titles and types of businesses. 

In Section II, data about entry jobs as viewed by school leavers are 
presented. The school leaver respondents* information relates to experiences 
in obtaining and holding initial jobs in the Detroit labor market. A 
feature of this section is the analysis of certain factors that influence 
whether the school leaver did, in fact, obtain entry employment. 

In Section III, employment practices of Detroit businesses are 
discussed— both from the employers* and from the school leavers* viewpoints. 
The discussion is concerned with practices such as: 

1. Where businesses seek beginning employees 

2. Where school leavers seek employment 

3 . The use of screening devices in employment procedures 

4. Testing and the nature of tests used for entry office and retail 
occupations 

5. Separation from initial jobs 

In Section IV, skills demanded for entry jobs in office and retail 
occupations are specified. 
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Section I 



Entry Jobs as Viewed by Employers 
Availability of Entry Jobs 

In three separate interviews spaced over a year and a half, business 
repondents were questioned about the availability of entry jobs in their 
companies. The interviews are identified as Phases 1, 2, and 3 irx the 
following data. Phase 1 interviews occurred in July, 1964; and employers 
were asked to respond to employment data in terms of the preceding two 
years, July 1, 1962, through June 30, u.964. Phases 2 and 3 interviews 
occurred in January, 196 ^, and July, 1965> respectively, with responses 
covering the preceding six -month periods (July 1-December 31> 1964, and 
January 1-June 30 > 1965)* 

Number of Entry Jobs . In the first of a series of questions leading 
toward pinpointing the number and nature of entry jobs filled, respondents 
were asked: 

Q,. 3. Do you have entry jobs for people between the ages of l6 
and 21 who have a high school education or less and no 
previous experience on a similar or related full-time job? 
(That is, is there anything here that a young person with- 
out experience could doi ) 

Numbers and percents of each stratum of respondents answering ”Yes" are 



tabulated in Table 1. 
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TAEIE 1 

Q. 3« Do you have entry Jobs for people between the ages of l6 
and 21 who have a high school education or less and no 
previous experience on a similar or related full-time job? 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


Com] 


Denies answering "Yes" 


Phase 1 


Phase 2 


phase 3 


Number 


Percent-^ 


Number 


Percent’** 


Number 


Percent-^ 


1 - 3 


52 


35 


31 


22 


34 


25 


4-24 


83 


57 


74 


53 


62 


47 


25 - 99 


93 


69 


79 


60 


88 


68 


100 - 499 


56 


84 


56 


84 


53 


82 


500 + 


100 


92 


99 


91 


99 


93 


Aggregate^ 


ll^,300 


47 


10,959 


37 


10,719 


38 



%*or tables in this section where the n is not shown, the percents are 
derived from the n*s in Table 5> Chapter 2. 



^Aggregates are determined by the formula Where W2^*s refer to 

weighting factors within strata (Table 3> Chapter 2, column 10) and Ni*s 
refer to number of companies within strata answering in a certain manner. 



In the tabulation, the sample has been expanded in the last line to 
the ’’Aggregate," i.e., increased in number to an estimate of the total 
universe of companies within the political boundaries of the City of 
Detroit. Thus, based on Phase 1, covering the two-year period (July 1, 
1962, through June 30, 1964), 14,300 in number, or 47 percent, of Detroit 
businesses of all sizes had had entry jobs that could have been filled 
by 16-21 year olds; in Phase 2, 10, 959 in number, or 37 percent, in the 
six-month period of July 1 through December 31> 1964; and in Phase 3> 



10, 719 in number, or 38 percent, January 1 through June 30, 1965* Note 



that the question indicates companies that had entry jobs that could 

have heen filled^ not actually filled. VJhile differences are observed 

among the three phases of interviews, no discernible trend is noticed. 

1 

While Q. 3 related to companies who had available entry jobs, 

Q. 3 q< sought to determine those companies who do, as a general rule, 
hire 16-21 year olds. 



TABLE 2 

Q» 3s<» As a general rule, do you hire high school graduates or 
dropouts aged 16-21 without previous full-time experience 
on a similar or related job? 



Size of Company by 


Companies answering “Yes" 


Number of Employees 


Phase 1 , 1 


Phase 2 


Phase 3 


Number 


Percent” 1 


Number 


percent'^ 


Number 


Percent^ 


1 - 3 


34 


23 


23 


16 


21 


15 


4-24 


55 


38 


48 


34 


44 


33 


25 - 99 


64 


48 


64 


49 


62 


48 


100 - 499 


43 


64 


44 


66 


44 


68 


500 + 


89 


82 


94 


86 


91 


35 


Aggregate 

1 -- _ 1 


9,609 


31 


T,894 


27 


7,371 


26 



See Table 1 for definitions. 



Consistently, the percent of company respondents who answered "yes*' 
was less in Q. 3a than those who so answered Q. 3. Of the 15 possible 
differences (three phases times five strata), I3 were determined to be 
statistically significant at the .05 level or above using a one~way test 
of difference of proportion. The only differences not significant occur 
in Phase 2 for the smallest companies (3.-3 employees) and largest 
companies (500+ employees). These differences indicate that there are 



qO 
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a significant mimter of companies that ^ have entry jobs, hut who say 
they ^ not generally hire l6-21 year olds. 

Company respondents who answered "Wo" to Q. 3 were asked further 
whether or not they would, under certain conditions, hire l6-21 year 
olds (Table 3)» 

TABIE 3 

Q. 313 • Would you under certain conditions hire 16-21 year olds? 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 






Respondents * 


Replies 






Phase 


1 




Phase 


2 


Phase 3 


Yes 


No 


m 




Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 


NA. 


1 - 3 


12 


3 


1 




9 


- 


- 


10 


3 




4 - 24 


21 


6 


1 




21 


5 


- 


15 


3 


mm 


25 - 99 


29 


1 


- 




15 


- 


- 


24 


3 


- 


100 - 499 


13 


M 


M 




10 


1 


mm 


8 


M 


1 


500 + 


7 


3 


1 




4 


1 


mm 


6 


1 


1 


Totals 


83 


13 


3 




59 


7 


m 


63 

1 


10 


2 



Perhaps the persistence of the questioning made the preponderance of 
"Yes" responses to the question (3b) as noted in Table 3 . If so, the 
conditions that would cause a company to be willing to hire become 
important in interpreting the meaning. Of a total of 299 conditions 
indicated, "If the applicant was skilled in the job applying for" and 
"If jobs existed requiring no experience" were the most frequent 
conditions imposed by "Yes" respondents, accounting for 24 percent and 
23 percent, respectively, or 47 percent combined, of all conditions, 

"If applicant made a good impression" ranked third with I 8 percent of the 

o 
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responses; "If applicant is highly recommended" ranked fourth with 15 
percent. 

Apparently, age was not considered as an important condition since 
"If applicant meets a specified age" accounted for hut 4 percent of the 
responses. This latter fact should he kept in mind when the report 
of school leavers’ perceptions of factors for not being hired is given. 
Age appeared to school leavers to be the most important factor for not 
getting a job. 

Respondents who answered "No" to question 3b were asked further 
the reasons why they would not under any conditions be willing to hire 
16-21 year olds for entry jobs. Of a total of kO reasons given in all 
three phases, 20 in number of the reasons offered were that 16-21 year 
olds were "Too immature and ine 3 q)erienced"; 8 in number, or one-fifth 
of the reasons, were "Training time too long and/or expensive." 

Companies with Entry Jobs During Interview Periods . Note again the 
sequence of the questions from general to specific. By responses 
sought, the questions were: 

1. Q. 3 Jobs that could be handled by l6-21 year olds-. 

2. Q- 3s< Willingness to hire this age group. 

3. Q. 4 Vacancies existing during the survey period that 
could be handled by this age group. 

4. Q. 4a Vacancies actually filled with people from this 
age group. 

Tab3.es 4 and 5 show responses to Q. 4 and Q. 4a. These tables 
relate specifically to currently existing vacancies and actual hiring 
of 16-21 year olds. 
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TABIE k 

Q. 4 V/itnin the past (Phase 1: two years; Phases 2 and 3: 

six months) have you had jobs for people aged 16-21 
without experience? 



Size of Company by 


Companies answering "Yes" 




Phase 1 ^ j ' 


\ phase 2 


! Phase 3 


Number of Employees 


Number 


Percent’^! 


; Number | 


1 Percent'** 


Nianber 


Percent**- 


1 - 3 


4o 

1 


27 


i ^ 1 

1 1 

30 


E t 

1 

3'* i 


19 


14 


OJ 

t 


69 


47 


48 

( 


35 


26 


25 - 99 


86 


64 


59 


45 


67 


52 


100 - 499 


56 


84 


45 


67 


39 


60 


5^0+ 


95 


87 


86 


79 


90 


84 


Aggregate'^ 


11,875 


39 ^ 

1 1 

1 L 


8,646 


29 


6,590 


23 



T 

See Table 1 for definitions. 



TABLE 5 

Q. 4a. Within the past (Phase 1: two years; Phases 2 and 3: six 

months) have you hired any such people aged 16-21 without 
experience? 



er|c 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


Companies answering "Yes" 


Phase 1 T j 




Phase 2 ^ 


Phase 


3 


Number 


Percent'" 




Number 


Percent"* 


Number •Percent'" 


1 - 3 


40 


27 


! 

1 

1 

1 


23 


16 


14 


10 


4-24 


65 


45 




43 


30 


26 


20 


25 - 99 


83 


62 




56 


43 


62 


00 


100 - 499 


56 


34 




43 


64 


37 


60 


500+ 


93 


85 




86 


79 


85 


79 


Aggregate 


11,573 

1 

1 


38 

1 


1 1 


7,4o6 


25 


5,305 


19 



1 



See Table 1 for definitions. 
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One might expect further decreases in "Yes*- responses to Q.*s 
4 and k& over Q. 3a since the two questions in No. k begin to pinpoint 
availability and actual performance in hiring l6-21 year olds while 
Q. 3a tests but a disposition to perform. In Phase 1, the responses 
do not support the expected. "Yes** responses to Q. *s k and ..4a indicate 
that the number of companies with begiiming jobs available and the 
number who did in fact hire l6-21 year olds were larger than the 
number of companies indicating a disposition to hire them (q. 3a). 

In Phase 2, there is not a consistent pattern of differences among 
the "Yes" responses in Q. k and 4a compared with 3a. In Phase 3, 
however, there is a significant • decrease between the answers to Q. 4 
and 4a compared with 3* 

V 

V, 

The differences as among the three interview phases between n. *s 
4 and 3a, however, were statistically significant at the .05 level in 
but 2 of the IJ possible relations (5 company sizes times 3 interview 
phases),' In Phase 1, companies of 25 to 99 employees and of 100 to 
499 employees yielded an identical Z of 2.64 as the two significant 
relations . 

None of the 15 relationships as between Q.’s 4 and 4a were 
statistically significant at the .05 level of confidence. This 
suggests that perhaps in the thinking of company respondents a close 
relacionship exists between actual hiring and availability of entry 
jobs. In other words, respondents may not have recognized availability 
if they did not in actuality fill the jobs with l6 to 21 year olds. 

In checking the differences as among Phases 1, 2, and 3 of both 
o. *s 4 and 4a, however, note a decreasing percent of ‘'Yes*' responses 
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from phases 1 to 2 and Phases 2 to 3. In Q. 4, the decrease as between 
Phase 3 and Phase 1 was significant at or above the .05 level in all but 
the largest size company with yields of Z scores as shown in Table 6 

(Z=1.96 or larger is significant at the .05 level of confidence). 

« 

TABLE 6 

Z Scores Between Phases 1 and 3 in Responses to Q. 4 



Company Size 


Z Score 


1 - 3 


2.T1 


4 - 24 


3.63 


25 -- 99 


1.96 


100 - 499 


3.07 


500+ 


•63 (n«s*) 



at the .05 level 



A similar check of the decrease in Q. 4a as between Phases 3 
and 1 yielded significant results consistent with those of Q. k. All 
but the largest size company yielded Z scores significant at or above 
the .05 level as follows: 

TABLE 7 

Z Scores Between Phases 1 and 3 in Responses in Q. 4a 



Company Size Z Score 



1 

• 


- 3 


3.67 


4 


- 24 


1^A3 


25 


- 99 


2.28 


100 


- ^99 


3.08 


500+ 


1.15 (n.8.) 



%ot statistically significant 
at the .05 level 



Tsnr 






The decreases from Phase 1 and Phases 2 and 3 are probably due 
to the fact that Phase 1 covered a 2l|-month period while Phases 2 and 
3 covered 6-month periods. The differences between Phases 2 and 3 
may be explained by" a changing job market, especially seasonal job 
fluctuations, for Phase 2 covered the months of July through December, 
while Phase 3 covered Januarj’^ through July. 

Comparing Tables ^ and 5, the differences in those companies 
indicating having jobs during the pei-iod covered by the interview 
versus those actually hiring l6-21 year olds to fill the jobs were 
previously observed. Overall, approximately 7 percent fewer companies 
who had entry jobs had not filled them with l6 to 21 year olds, as 
noted. This was not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
However, in Q. k'b, respondents who had jobs available hut who had 
not hired l6 to 21 year olds to fill them were asked for reasons: 

"Why haven ^t you hired any?" 

Of a total of 59 reasons offered for not doing so, 30 in number 
weie accounted for by "Had Jio qualified applicant" (l6 in number) 
and "None aged l6 to 21 applied for jobs" {ik in number). None 
reported "Business has been bad," reflecting the favorable economic 
climate during the three -year period covered by the study. 

As re3.ated to entry jobs in all data presented thus far, note 
that a larger proportion of companies do not have and do not generally 
hire l6 to 21 year olds than those who do; and in the specific three- 
year period covered by this report, did not have and did not hire 
such workers. Prom 62 percent of all businesses (Phase 1) to 8l per- 
cent (Phase 3) did not hire l6 to 21 year olds for entry jobs— during 
a time that leaders of our country publicized the need for so doing; 



during a time that personal appeals of the President to do so were 
addressed to the business community; during a time that Congress was 
enacting legislation designed to deal with problems of the under- 
emploj^ed or unemployed young worker; during a time of unprecedented 
economic prosperity in our nation. 

Employment Practices for Entry Jobs in Office and Retail Occupations 

Two questions were asked to determine specifically the job 
market for l6 to 21 year olds in office and retailing occupations. 

4d. Were any of them (l6-21 year olds) hired for OFFICE ARD/OR 
RETAIL jobs? 

4e. Were any of them hired for other types of jobs? 

Tables 8 and 9 data have been expanded from the number of respond- 
ents in each stratum answering ”Yes" to aggregate figures representing 
the total number of companies in each stratum and the total universe 
of Detroit businesses. 

TABLE 8 

Numbers and Percents of Companies Who Hired for Entry Jobs in 

affice and/or Retail Occupations 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


1 ! 

phase 1 1 


! 

' Phase 2 ,ji 


1 phase 3 


Number ! Percent Number : Percent" 


Number \ Percent^ 


1 - 3 
k - 2 k 
25 - 99 
100 - k 99 

\ 

j 

500+ ' 
1 

i 


2,160 

2 ,o 4 o 

1,320 

980 

87 


r 

12 

23 

49 

73 

80 1 

i 


1 

1,320 

1 

1,080 
j 620 

640 
1 ; T 6 

i! 




1 

8 1 

1 

13 

24 

t 

1 

48 i 
70 j 

i 1 


1 

84 o 

540 

830 

! 600 

1 

1 T 6 
1 


5 

7 

32 

46 

71 


Aggregate^ 


6,587 


22 

J 


1 3,736 i 13 j 

i. * 


2,876 

1 ■■■■, 


10 

i 



^See Table 1 for definitions. 



TABLE 9 

Numbers and Percents of Companies by Size Hiring for Other Jobs 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


Phase 1 T 


1 ' ■ 

1 

i 

phase 2 n 


1 

! 

1 Phase 3 


Number 


Percent^ 


i Number 


Percent \ 


i Number i 


1 Percent'** 


1 - 3' 


2,760 


‘ 1 

16 


1,560 


9 


1 

I 960 


6 


4-24 


2,100 


24 


1,800 


21 


1,080 


13 


25 - 99 


820 


30 


640 


24 


64 o 

f 

1 


24 


100 - 499 


620 


46 


460 


34 


1 320 




500+ 


61 


56 


48 


44 


j 52 


49 


Aggregate^ 


6,361 


21 


4,508 


i 


3,052 

i 

J 1 


11 

i 



^See Table 1 for definitions. 



Prom Tables 8 and 9 , note that approximately one half of all Detroit 
businesses that employed l6 to 21 year olds for all entry jobs did employ 
this age group in office and/or retail occupations. Observe, too, that 
the larger the company, the more likely it was to hire this age group 
for office and retail occupations. In fact, approximately 20 to 25 per- 
cent mors of the larger companies employed for office and/or retail 
occupations than they did for all other entry occupations combined. 

Small ccmpanies (1-24 employees) hire fever fcr office and/or retel3. 
cccupaticcs then they did fcr all. other entry joes. 

Number of Entry Jobs Filled by 16-21 Year Olds 
Detailed information regarding numbers and kinds of jobs fille^d 
by 16-21 year olds has been tabulated by company size, by type of 
company, and by job classification. These data for each interview 
phase have been expanded to aggregates for each stratum of the total 



sample and are included in Appendix G. The following information is 
extracted from them. 

Entry Jobs Filled by Company Size 

By dividing the total entry jobs reported filled by 16-21 year olds 
in Phase 1 (which covered a two-year period) and by adding the entry jobs 
filled in Phases 2 and 3 (each covering a six-month period)^ an estimated 
number of annual entry jobs filled by 16-21 year olds can be made (Table 
10 ). 

TABLE 10 

Estimated Average Annual Entry Job Hires by Company Size 



j 

Size of Company by \ 

i 

1 


1 1962-63^ 1 

i 1963-64 ; 


; i 

; 1964-65 


Yearly Average 

1962-65 


Number of Employees] 


Number ! 


[Percent 


1 Number j 


1 Percent i 


} Number 


Percent 


\ 

1-3 1 


9,840 


16 


« 1 

; 6,480 

S 


10 ’ 
1 


T 

! 8,T20 


14 


4-24 1 


13,380 


22 


13,080 


20 


1 

1 13,280 


21 


25 - 99 


i 14,120 


23 

I 


10,860 


17 


13,033 


23 . 


100 - 499 


13,820 1 


23 


15,980 


25 


14,539 


24 


500 + 


9.641 


1 i 


' 18,246 

1 


GO 

CVJ 


12,508 


20 


Totals 

t 


60,801^ ! 


j 100 

! 


64,646 


100 


1 62,080^ 

I 


100 



^Periods for yearly averages run from July 1 to June 30. 
^Discrepancy due to rounding. 



We are unable to account for the decreased entry job hires by 
small companies in 1964-65 over the average of the preceding two-year 
period. Such differences would need to be studied over a longer 
period of time before a trend could be identified. Yet, in total 
average entry job hires, the increased annual hires in the period of 



1+7 

1964-65 may represent, among other factors, both increased business 
activity and an awakening among businessmen to their responsibility 
for emplo^miert of youth. 

It should be noted especially that large companies hired approxin.ately 
twice as many l6 to 21 year olds in 1961+-65 as they did on the average 
in each of the preceding two years. 

Using the three -year average of entry hires, a further estimate 
according to company size as between the number of entry jobs filled in 
office and retail occupations versus all other entry jobs was made (Table 
11 ). 

TABES 11 

Estimated Average Annual Numbers Hired for Office and/or Retail Versus 

Other Entry Jobs by Company 3ize 



Size of Company by 
Number of Employees 


1962- 63I 

1963- 6I+ 


196I+-65 


Average 


Office 

Retail 


other 


Office 

Retail 


Other 


Office 

Retail 


Other 


♦ 

1 - 3 


5,220 


1+,620 


2,64o 


3,8+0 


< 

+,360 


[ 

^ 4,360 


k - 2k 


8,0l+0 


5 , 3^0 


5,700 


7,380 


7,260 


6,020 


25 - 99 


3,^70 


10,650 


3,000 


7,860 


3,313 


9,720 


100 - 1+99 


10,110 


3,710 


8,680 


7,300 


9,633 


4,906 


500 + i 

r 1 


7,560 

1 


2,080 


10 , 61+9 


7,597 


8,589 


3,919 


Totals 


34 , 400 ^ 


26,1+00 


30,669 

-A 


33,977 


33,155 


28,925 



1 ^ 

^Periods for yearly averages run from July 1 to June 30. 

Discrepency due to rounding. 



Id on3.y the largest companies did the numhtjr of office and retail 
workers increase in 196^-65 over the average of the preceding two years. 

This fact is interesting since the percent of these coirpanies (5OO plus 
employees) reporting hiring these workers decreased during this period. 

For all other entry jobs, there was an increase of more than seven- 
thousand entry jobs in 1964-65 over the preceding two-year annual average. 

We are unable to account for the condition noted other than to suggest 
changing ecoilomic conditions during the time of the study. 

Entry Jobs Filled by Type of Company 

The data on estimated number of l6-21 year olds hired for entry jobs 
in three interview phases were also classified according to the Standard 

Industrial Classification groupings of business (Appendix G). The tabulation 

. 

in Table 12 is a conversion 0/ those data to estimated annual hires for 
three annual periods according to types of businesses. 






TABLE 12 

Estimated Annual Entry Job Hires by 
Standard Industrial Classification Groupings 
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Standard Industrial 
Classification Groupings 



1962- 63 

1963- 6l^ 



Number 'Percent 



1964-65 



Number * Percent 



Construction and Manu- 
facturing, Durabl.e 

Manufacturing, Non- 
durable 

T-Jbelesale and Warehouse 

Retail Trade 

Financial, Real Estate, 
and Insurance 

Business and Personal 
Service 

Nonprofit 

Entertainment and 
Professional 

Totals 






1,577 
‘ 4,230 
17,271 

« 

I 

< 

' 12,138 

i 

I 

i 11,924 
i 

; 3,087 
5,134 



|- 

I 6o,8o4"^, 100 



3 

7 

28 

20 

20 

5 

8 



I 

( 

9,114 I 14 



4,038 
3,180 

23,977 



I 



10,561 

1,894 



6 

5 

37 



8,626 1 13 



17 

3 



3,256 5 



I 64,646 



100 



Periods for yearly averages run from July 1 to June 30. 
'Discrepancy due to rounding* 



t 

j Yearly Average 

1962-65 

Number IPercent 

■ i ■■ 



6,667 ' 
' 1 

1 


i 11 

1 

\ 


2 , 39 ^) 


r 

4 


3,830 


6 


19,506 1 

i 

( 


32 

i 

1 


10,967 


18 


11,469 ' 


1 

1 18 


2,689 


1 4 

i 


4,503 


i 

!— I 



|i 62,084^ i 100 
•J ! 



By inspection, the greatest increases in the period 1964-65 over the 
average of the preceding two years are reflected in companies in retail 
trade; construction and manufacturing, durable; manufactxiring, nondurable. 
The greatest decreases in this latest year were in finance, real estate, 
insurance; and entertainment and professional services* With the limited 
longitudinal data, it is not possible to explain the changes or to suggest 
the changes as trends* 
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Entry Jobs Filled In Office and Retail Versus Other Occupations by Type of 
Company. In >diat proportions do the different types of businesses employ 
beginning workers in office and retail entry jobs? The tabulation according 
to interview phase is contained in Appendix G* Extracted from this table, 
the estimated annual hires in office and retail versus other according to 
type of business foLlows: 



TABLE 13 

Estimated Annual Hires in Retail and Office 
Versus Other Entry Jobs 



Standard Industrial Code | 


1 ! 

1963-64 !‘ 


1 

1964-65 


Average 


! 


Retail -I 
Office 


j r 

ether ! 


Retail 

Office 


Other 


Retail 

Office 


1 

other 


Construction and Manu- 
facturing Durable 


1,396 


\ 

4,04t 


1 755 


8,359 


1 

! 

1 

j 1,182 

1 


5,484 


Manufacturing, Non- 
durable 


336 


1 

1,240 


1 

% 

690 


! 

3,348 

I 


1 

1 

1 454 


1,944 


l^olesale Trade 


2 ,U 0 


2,120 


1,040 


2,140 i 


1,754 


2,128 


Retail Trade 


8,103 


9,167 


13,032 


10,945 


9,739 


9,759 


Finance, Real Estate, 
and Insurance 


12,050 


88 


8,606 


20 


10,902 


65 


Business Services 


5 , 4 T 9 


6,445 


3,208 


7,353 


4,722 


6,747 


Nonprofit 


2,210 


878 


1,520 


374 

1 

1,438 


1,980 


710 


Professional and 
Entertairpent Services 


2,716 


2,417 


1,818 


i 

2,425 


2,090 


Totals 


3^,400 


26,402^ 

1 _ _ 


30,669 


33,977 


33,158 

1 

« 


28,927 



^Discrepancy due to rounding# 
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Q?he foregoing data suggest that the greatest opportunities for office 
and retail entry jpbs are in the retail trade; finance, real estate, and 
insurance; and business services. The least opportunities appear to be in 
construction and manufacturing, durable; manufacturing, nondurable; ‘wholesale 
trade; and business services. The greatest opportunities for entry hires 
in other than retail and office are in the retail trade; construction and 
manufacturing, durable; and business services, nonprofit. Not surprisingly, 
the least opportunity for other than office and retail entry jobs is in 
finance, real estate, and Insurance. 

Entry Jobs Pilled by Occupational Title Areas 

A further tabulation was made of the number of entry Jobs hires for all 
three interview phases reported by respondents according to the Dicti onary 
of Occ\g)ational Titles by major classifications and expanded to an aggregate 
of the universe of companies (Appendix G). Again, these data have been 
rearranged below in annual averages for the three years of the study. 



I 
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TABIE 

Estlioated Annual Nuxobera Hired in Entry Jobs 
Dictionary of ^ccj^g^loc^L Title Classification 



Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles 

(By Major Classifications) 


1962- 63^ 

1963- 6!^ 


1964-65 


Average 


Humber 


Percent 


Humber 


Percent 


Number I 


Percent 


Professional, Managerial 


357 


1 


356 


1 


357 


1 


Clerical and Kindred 


28,1(A 


46 


25,449 


39 


27,219 


44 


Sales and Kindred 


6,3x6 


10 


5,220 


8 


5,951 


10 


Service 


10,425 


17 


7,885 


12 


9,578 


15 


Agricultural, Fishery, 
Forestry 


502 


1 


445 


1 


483 


1 


Skilled 


1,689 


3 


2,C11 


3 


1,796 


3 


Semiskilled 


4,829 


8 


7,003 


n 


5,554 


9 


Unskilled 


8,580 


14 


16,277 


25 


11,146 


17 


Totals 


60,802® 


' 100 


64,646 


100 


62,084 


100 



^Periods for yearly averages run from July 1 - June 30# 
^Discrepancy due to rounding# 



Contrary to popular belief^ these data reflect the greatest increase of 
entry Job hires in 1964-65 over the previous two-year average in unshilled 
Job titles# The average unskilled hires for the latest year (1964-65) is 
almost double that of the preceding two years# Increases are also reflected 
in semiskilled and skilled# , The Ijiportant decreases are in clerical and 
kindred (approximately 10 percent)^ s6C.es and kindred (approximately 17 
percent), and service (approximately 2k percent)# 
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Entry Jobs Pilled by Occupational Title and Types of Business 

In cross classifying numbers hired according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Title classifications and Standard Industrial Classification 
tj’per of businesses, a different picture of where office and retail workers 
obtained their Jobs is seen (Table 15). 

While the retail trade employed an annual average of 19^506 entry 
workers, 4,813 in number, or approximately 25 percent of the total employed 
by the retail trade, were classified as sales and kindred Job titles. The 
retail trade employed more clerical and kindred workers (120 more) than 
sales and kindred workers* 

Clerical and kindred workers account for kk percent of the yearly 
annual entry Job enployment. More than twice as many clerical worker© are 
employed in financial, real estate, and insurance type businesses than in 
any other type. Retail trade and business and personal services rank second 
and third respectively. 

Accuracy of Predictions of Companies in Hiring Entry Workers 

How reliable are the predictions of business respondents in anticipating 
their needs for beginning office and retail workers? Respondents in all 
interview phases were asked to predict whether or not they anticipated 
hiring such workers in the next six months (Appendix G), It was possible 
to check the anticipated in Phases 1 and 2 against the actual perfonnance 
in Phases 2 and 3 (Table l6). 
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^Discrepancy in row and column sums due to rounding in internal cells 
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IA£I£ 16 

Accuracy of Prediction of Anticipated Hiring of 
Entry Office or Retail Workers 



Size of Company 
by Number 
of Employees 


Prediction: 
Phase 1 
Phase 2 
Percent 


Actual Hires 
Phase 2 
Phase 3 
Percent 


1- 3 


92 


93 


ij.- 2^ 


82 


86 


25- 99 


76 


75 


100-i^99 


70 


65 


500 + 


81 


79 



03ie smaller conqpanleB* accuracy of prediction vas greater than that of 
the larger conpanies* However^ thie prediction accuracy of the two larger 
size companies (100 plus enployeas) vas relatively hl^: with an average of 
from 65 percent to 8l percent accuracy of prediction compared with actual 
hires* At a later tlme^ if an entry Job index Is to he developed, predictions 
of businessmen concerning their anticipated hire would appear to be a factor 
to consider for Inclusion in the index— especially if projections beyond 
the present are to be made* 

Sunnary 

from the responses of Detroit companies in three interview phases, the 
following facts are revealed concerning the availability of entry Jobs: 

(1) A range of 36 percent (Phase 3) to k*f percent (Phase 1) of all 
businesses had Jobs that could be filled by entry workers* Fewer coiopanies 
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actually did hire- than \ •<} ^ 

cent (Phr.se l). V/itiioui. ■’ 

relationship bctw.,i n avr’i ;i 'V • 



; ' a T ‘ rcv-.nt (phase* 3) 3‘^'**P€jr- 

1. th_ro does seen to he a 
• . 1 -A hiring. 



(2^ j\ppi70xiinately ' .0. '> businesses hired to fill entry Jobs 
in office and retail (22 percent to 10 percent) as in all other occupations 
(21 percent to 11 percent). 

(3) In the three«ye8U7 period covered by this report^ the average annual 
entry Jobs filled were approxinately 62,000. In 1964^5, approxinately 4,600 
more entry Jobs were filled by entry workers than the annual average in the 



preceding two years. 

(4) Considering the three year annual average of entry hires, approxi- 
mately four thousand more entry Jobs were fiUed in office and retail occu- 
pations than in all others. However, in the last year of the study (1964-65) 
all other occupations* entry Job hires exceeded office and retail hires by 
approximately 3,300. Uhskilled employment doubled in this last year. 

(5) Retail trade; business and personal services; and financial, real 
estate, and insurance types of businesses ranked first to third in numbers 
of entry hires and accounted for approximately two-thirds of the three-year 

annual average of all hires. 

(6) Clerical and kindred Job classifications accounted for 44 percent 
of the three-year annual entry Job hires. Unskilled was second with 17 
percent; service third, 15 percent; and sales, fourth with 10 percent or all 
entry Job classifications. In 1964-65, the number of unskilled Jobs almost 
doubled over the preceding two-year annual average (16,277 and 8,580, 
respectively). Decreases in 1964-65 were reflected in clerical (down 7 
percent), service (down 5 percent), and sales (down 2 percent) over the 
preceding two-year annual average. 
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( 7 ) Cross classifications of entry job classifications ‘filled with types 
of jobs indicates that while retail trade employed an annual avexctge of 19f506 
workers^ ^#Bl3 of these were in sales job classifications* Service and 
clerical job classifications accounted for more employment in the retail trade 
than did sales. Approximately two-fifths (10, 472 of 27^219 in number) of 
entry jobs filled in clerical occiQ^tions were in financial, real estate, and 
insurance type businesses; approximately one-fifth each were filled in business 
and personal services (4,380 in number) and retail trade (4,933 in number)* 

( 8 ) All sizes of companies proved to be significantly accurate in 
predicting the number of entry jobs to be filled within six-month periods 
with accuracy ranging from 63 percent to 93 percent* ^e smaller companies 
proved to be more accurate than the larger companies* 
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Section 2 

Entry Jobs as Viewed by School Leavers 

School Leavers In the* Entry Joh Market 

How do school leavers from the Detroit Public Schools fare In the 
Detroit entry- job market? To answer this question, a sample of k 22 school 
leavers who graduated In June, I963, (or should have graduated— 11 In num- 
ber who dropped out of sdiool during the I962-63 school year) were Inter- 
viewed: 160 In July, 196k; 138 In January, I965; and I2U In July, I965. 

A description of the sample drawn from a universe of 7,752 Detroit school 
leavers of 1963 Is In Chapter II. 

Of first Inqportance In answering this question was \diether the school 
leavers had. In fact, obtained full-time Jobs. These data were determined 
from responses to the following question: 

• Q. 9* What was the first job you had after leaving high school?. . . 
the next job, etc. 

In terms of "tiie total sample for the three Interview phases, the 
following tabulation Indicates those vho had or had not held a full-time 
job. 

TABLE 17 

Numbers and Percents of School Leavers 
Who Held an Entry Job 



Held an 


Phase 1 


Phe 


CVI 

0) 

CO 


Phase 3 


Total 


Entry Job 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Nimiber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


125 


78 


112 


81 


10 k 


84 


341 


81 


No 


35 


22 


26 


19 


20 


16 


81 


19 


Total 


160 


100 


138 


100 


124 


100 


422 


100 



ERIC 
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3hus, approximately one year after leaving school, 78 percent of the 
first sample had held an entry job and 22 percent had not. Note particu- 
larly that the percent of those having held an entry job did not increase 
appreciably through time. Phases 2 and 3 samples, spaced at six-i month 
intervals, reflect a 3 percent increase (Phase 2 ; from Jd to 8l per cent j 
Phase 3 ; from 8l to 84 Percent), 

Thus, while ?8 percent had held an entry job by approximately one 
year after leaving hlg^ school, the chances of the unemployed .22 percent 
getting a job during the second year were about one in four. Considering 
the three samples as a whole, there appears to be the beginning of a hard 
core of unemployed: l6 percent of Phase 3 respondents had not held one 

full-time job two years after graduation. 

With l6 percent of the Phase 3 sample unemployed at the end of two 
years, one might ask, "When is the critical time after leaving school for 
obtaining the entry job?" To answer the question, a subsample (Phase 3) 
of school leavers was analyzed from graduation (June, I963) to the time 
of interview, two years later (Table I8) as to the date they obtained 
their entry job. 
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TABLE 18 

Percent of Phase 3 Subjects Obtaining Entry 
Etaployment by Months After Graduation 



Months Pi'om 
June, 1963 


Percent 

Obtaining Entry Job 


Percent 

(Cumulative) 


3 


hi 


^7 


6 


8 


55 


9 


5 


60 


12 


11 


71 


18 


7 


iB 


2 h 


6 


6k 


Not Held Entry 
Job 


16 


100 


Total 

1 


100 





Thus, the critical time for obtaining an entry job appears to be in 
the first three months after graduation# Forty-seven percent of this 
sample had obtained their first full-time job then# A fruitful future 
study of the current interview data would be a division of the school 
sample according to those who had had their first full-time job by the 
end of three months after graduation compared with those who had not# 

But since there also appears to be a high turnover, and thus Instability 
in the initial jobs held, as will be seen later, the problem of school 
personnel becomes one of preparing the school leaver not only to obtain 
the initial job but also to hold it# 

A test of proportion as between Phases 1 and 3 of those who had or 
had not held entry jobs yielded a Z of 1#22, which Is not significant 




at the ,05 level. Because the time covered hy this study does not appear 
to affect the significance of results from the subsamples, it is possible 
to combine the three samples and deal with the total of k 22 school leavers 
as one. Some of the following data are reported in this form. 

Factors Influencing Entry Etoployment . VJhat is the influence of certain . 
factors on whether or not the total sample of k 22 school leavers had or 
had not held an entry job? To determine whether these factors were sig- 
nificant, a chi square test was applied (Table 19 )* 

TABLE 19 

Chi Square Test Applied to Factors of Influence 
in Having an Entry Job 



1 

1 

Factor of Influence . 


Chi 

Square 


Coefficient 

of 

Contingency 


Degrees 

of 

Freedom 


Significant 
at or Above 


■ "" 1 

j 

Intelligence Score 


1.171 


.053 


5 


1 

ns 


Cuartile Rank 


1.635 


.062 


3 


ns 


Curriculum 


.006 


. .004 


1 


ns 


Business Versus Non- 
business Courses 
Taken 


i 

2.902 


.083 


2 


ns 


”Co-op" Work Study 


3.000 


ir\ 

00 

0 

• 


1 


.02 


Sex 


14.980 


.185 


1 


.001 


Race 


19.560 


.210 


1 


.001 


Sex and Race 


42.066 


.301 


3 


.001 

1 



^Not significant at the .05 level of confidence 
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Intelligence scores and grades according to quartlle rank in the 
class were not significant Influences in whether the school leavers of I963 
had had an entry Joh. Similarly, the school leavers* currlc\ilums, a factor 
consisting of those who had taken typewriting versus those who had taken 
other husiness courses versus those who had not taken a business course, 
were not significant at the .05 level. 

Of the 422 school leavers Interviewed, 43 in number, or 10 percent 
had been previously enrolled in a high school cooperative work-study 
program. Three -fourths of these were in office "co-qp” and the other fourth 
were in retail or service occupations. 

Of the "co-op", 95 percent had had an entry Job compared with T9 
percent of those who had not participated in this type of program, a 
difference slgniflccnt at the .02* level. • However^ in applfing the chi 
square test to the difference with, respect to holding a current Job between 
"co-op" and those not in such a program, there was no significant difference 
at the .05 level. Therefore, ^lle "co-op" programs appear effective in 
helping students obtain on entry Job, evidence does not support the propo- 
sition that "co-op" aids the school leaver in retaining full-time employment. 

Factors of sex, race, and sex and race combined were significant at the 
.001 level. Considering race, 34 of a total of 267 whites in number, or 13 
percent, had not held an entry Job; 47 of a total of 153 nonwhites in number, 
or 31 percent, had not held an entry Job. 

The Influence of being a ronwhlte female is the most detrimental of 
the factors in not obtaining an entry Job. Among the males, the proportion 
of whites and nonwhites who had not held an entry Job is approximately the 
same (whites: 11 of a total of 109 in number, or 10 percent; 
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nonwhites; k of 1^8 in number, or 12 percent). But among the female 
whites, 23 of I 58 in number, or 15 perqent, had not held entry jobsj 
compared with female nonwhites, 43 of 10? in number, or 40 percent, had 
not held any entry jobs. , 

Pertinent to the foregoing factors influencing obtaining an entry 
job are the perceptions of hi^ school leavers of factors which they felt 
affected their getting or not getting a job (Table 20). 

With inspection of Table 20, one suspects race as influencing a 
"yes" or "No" response. To determine more specifically the meaning of the 
responses, those answering "Yes" to Q. 20 were asked which factors influ- 
enced their not getting a job (Table 21). 



n 



( 




TABLE 21 



0 




er|c 
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Age is perceived by all four groups bb a factor influencing not 
getting a Job. None of the business respondents, it should here be 
reiterated, considered being a specific age to be a condition for 
hiring a 16-21 year old. Yet, of the reasons given by those vho would 
not employ this age group, half of the reasons were “Too immature and 
inexperienced.” 

It Is Interesting to note that age was considered less important 
by nonwhites, both male and female, probably because race received 
first emphasis by nonwhites. Race was, of cour^*^, perceived as an 
important factor by both male and female nonwhites. Unlike the previ- 
ous data that showed female nonwhite as the group least likely to 
have held an entry Job, a slightly larger proportion of male nonwhites 
perceived race as a feuztor for not getting a Job than did female 
nonwhites . 



Work Experiences of School Leavers 

Thus far, data related to whether the total r ample had or had not 

held an entry Job have been dealt with. The following information is 

concerned with the 3^1 of the total sample who had had entry Jobs by 

size of company, type of business. Dictionary of Occupational Title 

classification, and simileu: data related to conditions of working or 

holding a Job as well as all who had had part-time employment. 

Since some of these data parallel data obtained from Detroit 

businesses, comparisons will provide additional information to answer 

the question posed at the beginning of this section; 

How do school leavers from the Detroit Public Schools fare in 
the Detroit entry job men^ket? 
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EmployBftnt Pattern of School Leavers » While 8l of h22 In nuniber^ or 
19 percent^ of school leavers had not held sone kind of full-time em- 
ployment at the time they were interviewed, 20 in number, or 5 percent 
of the total, reported not holding any kind of employment, part- or 
full-time. To examine the pattern of employment in the interim of 
approximately one to two years after leaving school is our purpose 
here. 

Extracted from Question 9 (Appendix C) was whether or not the 
first job held after leaving high school was full- or part-time. 

TABIE 22 

First Job; Part- or Full-Time 



Response 


Number 


Percent 


Full-Time 


267 


63 


Part-Time 


134 


32 


No Job 


20 


5 


Not Answered 


1 


0 


Total 


422 


100 



Whether or not the first job was part- or full-time, evidence 
points toward instability in earlj" employiMcnt, judged by the number 
of jobs held. The following tabulation indicates the number of part- 
and full-time jobs reported held by school leavers. 
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TABIE 23 

Number of Part- and Full-Time Jobs Held 



Number of Jobs 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Held 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


percent 


1 


122 


29 


165 


39 


2 


46 


11 


102 


24 


3 


18 


4 


52 


i3 


4 


6 


1 


16 


4 . 


5 


2 


1 


4 


1 


6 


- 


- 


1 


0 


Not Answered 


--- 


mm 


1 




Subtoted 


19^ 


46 


341 


■ 81 


None Held 


228 


54 


81 


19 


Total 


422 


100 


422 


100 



Thus, 194 school leavers reported holding from one to five part- 

time jobs. Of those reporting holding ful3.-time jobs, the range was 

% 

from one to six. The person reporting six had been interviewed I8 
months after June, 19^3 : a rate of one full-time job every three 

months. Of those reporting one or two f\all-tlme jobs (267 in number) 
102 of them, or 33 percent, had changed employment once. Of the 
remaining 73 in number, or 21 percent of the total of 341, the turnover 
rate ranged from three months for the person reporting six full-time 
jobs to approximately six months for those holding three jobs during 
the period covered. 
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That thers is considerable instability in initial jobs held can 
b& observed in the following tabulation of the length of time reported 
spent on each of the first three full-time jobs. 

TABIB 2k 

Reported Time Spent on First Three Jobs 



Months 


Job 1 


Jc 




Job 3 1 


1 To 


tal 


Number 


Percent 


Numiter 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


0 

1 


160 


47 


92 


CM 

LTV 


39 


54 


291 


50 


^ - 6 


k6 


13 


kk 


25 


12 


i6 


102 


17 


1 

00 


20 


6 


7 


k 


k 


6 


31 


5 


VO 

1 


37 


11 


12 


7 


9 


12 


58 


10 


12 + 


77 


23 


21 


12 


9 


12 


107 


18 


Not 


















Answered 


1 


0 


•• 




1 


0 


H ** 




Totals 


3in 


ICO 


176 

I 


100 


74 


100 


1 ^ 


100 



Whether it was the first, second, or third full-time job held, 
approximately 5^ percent of the school leavers reported holding these 
jobs for less than four months, a turnover rate that most businessmen 
consider prohibitive in cost of induction and training* While the data 
do not show that the short-term worker is the same personj one suspects 

an overlap. 

Looking at those who held their jobs for more than one year, the 

data are not too clear because the stu<3ly extended only two years from 

graduation date of moat of the school leavers. Yet, of the total 

full-time jobs reported, 6? percent had been held for six months or 

less while 33 percent had been held longer than that time, 
o 

ERIC 
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Periods of Unemployment * Another indication of instability of l6«21 
year olds in initial jobs is reflected in the periods of unemployment 
reported. 

TABLE 25 

Q. 15 Since You Left 
School, 'Have You Been 
Out of Work and 
Looking for a Job? 



Response 


Number 


Yes 


236 


No 


169 


Noif Answered 


JT 


Total 


422 



Prom the tabulation of Q. 15a, Table 26 is arranged according to 
the number of periods of unemployment reported by 236 respondents and 
the average months of unemployment per period. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABt£ 26 

Average Period of Unemployment by Number of Times Unemployed 



Average Months of 
Unemployment Per 
Period 


Numb 


er of Periods of Unemployment 


One 


Two 


Three 


Pour 


Total 


0-1 


31 


8 


2 


1 


42 


1-2 


29 


10 


6 


- 


45 


2 - 3 


25 


11 


2 


m 


38 


3 - 4 


15 


4 


5 


1 


25 


4-5 


13 


8 


3 


1 


25 


5 + 


43 


13 


4 


1 


61 


Totals 


156 




22 


4 


236 



From Table 26 , observe that 111 in number of the 236 for 47 per- 
cent) who had been unenployed and looking for work bad been unemployed 
for an average of three months cr nore in the two-year period from one 
to f oiar times . Sixty-one in nuniber^ or 28 peioent^ had been ux^mployed 
on the average for five months crmore for each unemployed period. Note> 
too^ that 80 in number^ or 3^ percent^ had experienced two or mere 
periods of unenployment. 

Again^ these data point to the instability of employment of 16-21 
year olds in their initial jobs. 

To show further the instability of initial jobs^ the reasons reported 
for leaving the first three jobs are tabulated. 



TABIE 27 

Reasons Given for Leaving Jobs 
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Job 


1 


Job 2 


Job 3 


Total 


Reasons Given 
For Leaving 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Further Schooling 


50 


23 


6 


7 


3 


10 


59 


18 


Left for Better Jot 


48 


23 


21 


23 


6 


21 


75 


23 


Other Voluntary Reasons 


52 


25 


24 


27 


9 


31 


85 


26 


Involuntary Reasons 
(fired, laid off, etc.) 


61 


29 


39 


43 


11 


38 


111 


33 


Toteds 


211 


100 


90 


100 


29 

1 


100 


330 


100 



The reasons listed are those reported by respondents. A natural 
tendency might he to shield involuntary reasons for leaving, such as 
dismissal. Yet, 111 in number, or 33 percent, of the total of all 
reasons given for leaving a job were classified as involuntary. In 
a labor market that is in short supply of workers such as that during 
the period of this study, a 33 percent mismatch of beginning workers 
and entry jobs has educationeG. implications. 

Pertinent to the foregoing discussion is information from employer 
respondents concerning reasons for dismissal of office and retail em- 
ployees. In Phase 1, Jhly, 1964, 59 percent of the universe who antici- 
pated hiring 16-21 yeer old office and retail workers had dismissed 
16-21 year old workers for these jobs in the past two years; in Phase 2, 
Januaiy, I965, 32 percent had dismissed 16-21 year old office and retail 
employees in the past six months; in Phase 3> July, 1965> 40 percent had 
done so in the past six months. 
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The 385 responGes given for reason of dismissal were grouped in 
all phases in the following categories: incompetence and inability to 

do t'ne job was mentioned most, I36 times, 35. Percent; negative attitude 
and personality, 129 times, 33 percent; absenteeism and tardiness, 

69 times, 18 percent; dishonesty, theft, and falsification of data 
on employment application, 29 times, 8 percent; while other reasons 
given for dismissal were given 25 times, 7 percent. Employers* reasons 
given for dismissal add meaning to the involuntary reasons suggested by 
school leavers for leaving their job. 

To return to the school leaver data, 59 of a total of 330 reasons 
offered for leaving jobs, or I8 percent, were for additional schooling. 

The roeaning of this response is not clear. It could mean that some 
school leavers sou^t and received summer full-time jobs prior to going 
to college; or, it could mean, for example, that some school leavers 
found, after obtaining full-time enqployment, the need for euiditional 
training. 

Characteristics of Businesses in Which School Leavers Were Hired 

Questions asked school leavers concerning size, type, and job 
classification parallel similar data obtained from business respondents. 

As such, responses from these will provide comparisons to indicate how 
the Detroit school leaver fared in the Detroit labor market. 

S ize of Conipeny . In the second and third phases of interviews, (262 
school leavers of the tptal k 22 In number) questions were asked concerning 
the size of the company in which respondents received their entry job. Of 
the total of those interviewed in these two phases, 112 in Phase 2 and 104 
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in Phase 3 or 216 in all had held an entry job. Size of the installation 
in which this job was he^-d was reported as follows: 



TaBIE 28 

Size of Congoany in which Entry Job Was Obtained 





Phase 2 


Phase 3 


Total 


Size of Company 


taber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1- 3 


12 


11 


11 


11 


23 


' 1 

11 


If- 2k 


23 


21 


21 


20 


44 


20 


25- 99 


18 


16 


U 


11 


29 


13 


100-499 


IT 


15 


IT 


16 


34 


16 


500+ 


29 


26 


35 


34 


64 


30 


No answer or 
don’t know 


13 


11 


9 


8 


22 


10 


Totals 


112 


ICO 




100 


216 


100 



Of 194 usable responeees to the question, coopany size in which 
school leavers reported being hired is coopared with the estimate percents 
of total hires as reported by business respondents. 
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TABIE 29 

FuU-Tlitts Entry Jobs Filled by Detroit Businesses and Those 
Obtained by School Leavers According to Conipany Size 



Size of Company 


Full-Time Hires Reported by: 


Detroit 
School Leavers 


Detroit 

Business Respondents 


Percent 
N- 19>^ 


Percent 
R • 62,060 


1- 3 


12 


14 


4- 24 


23 


21 


1 

CM 


15 


21 


10)-499 


16 


24 


500 + 


32 


20 


Totals 


100 


100 



The pattern of vhlch size conpanles the school leavers were hired Into 
Is statistically dlffe. ^nt from the pattern expected as reported by the 
employers. Using the Kolnogorov-Smlmoff^ one sample test, and comparing 
the dlstrlbtulon of the school leavers to vhat would be expected (the 
report of the business community), there Is a statistically significant 
difference at the .05 level of confidence. 

A higher proportion of Detroit school leavers go Into businesses of 
over 500 employees than would be expected from the employer reports. Note, 
however, that this Increase In the conpanles of over 500 enployees comes not 
at the expense of the smaller companies, 1-24 employees size companies, but 
rather from the medium 25-*499 employee size conpanles. 
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Olypes of BusineBses 

The standard industrial classificaticn of businesses in which school 
leavers obtained employment is reported in Table 30 according to the first, 
second, and third full-time jobs reported. 



TABLE 30 

Types of Businesses in which School leavers Were Employed in 

First Three Full-Time Jobs 



— 1 


JoET iJ 


Job 2 f 


Job 3 


To-^ 


il 


standard Industrial 
Classification 


Nxm- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 1 
cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Construction and Manu- 
facturing, Durable 


50 


15 


kk 


25 


24 


32 


118 


20 


Manufacturing, Non- 
Durable 


15 


k 


13 


7 


5 


7 


33 


6 


Warehousing and Whole- 
sale Trade 


11 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


16 


3 


Retail Trade 


104 


30 


51 


29 


20 


27 


175 


30 


Financial, Real Estate j 
and Insurance 


39 


12 


19 


11 


4 


5 


62 


10 


Business and Personal 
Services 


66 


19 


28 


16 


10 


14 


\ 

104 


17 


Nonprofit Services 


19 


6 


6 


3 


4 


5 


29 


5 


Entertainment and 
ProfessicneQ. Services 


36 


U 


12 


7 


5 


7 


53 


9 


No Answer 


1 


0 


- 


- 




- 


1 


0 


Totals 


l3*H 

II 


100 


176 


100 


74 


100 


591 


100 
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The type of business in which school leavers reported obtaining their 
first, second, and third Jobs remains' relativel^^ proportionate. ‘The first 
three ranking types of businesses were retail trade; construction and 
manufacturing, durable; and business and personal services. 

Note that 30 percent of the school leavers r^ ported being employed in 
a business classified by SIC as ’’Retail Trade;" and according to Table 3 I, 
32 percent of all entry Jobs reported by employers were in this same type 
of business. However, type of bui^iness classification should not be 
confused with DOT classifications which is the focus of this study. For 
exanple, in Table 32, T percent of school leavers obtained DOT Sales Jobs. 



nsLE 31 

!^pes of Businesses in which School Leavers Were Hired Versus 
Entry Jobs Filled by Detroit Businesses 



Standard Industrial Classification 


School Leavers 
Percent 
N - 590 


Entry Jobs Flll^ 
Percent 
N « 62 ,08If 


Construction and Manufacturing, 
Durable 


20 


11 


Manufacturing, Nondurable 


6 


k 


Wholesale and Warehouse Trade 


3 


6 


Retail Trade 


30 


32 


Financial, Real Estate, and Insurance 


10 


18 


Business and Personal Services 


IT 


18 


Nonprofit 


5 


k 


Entertainment and Professional Servic 


5CS 9 


T 


Totals 


100 


100 
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The foregoing classification of Jobs obtained can now be compared 
with the entry Jobs, filled as reported by Detroit businesses. For the 
comparison total percents of the first three jobs as reported by school 
leavers according to type of business are paired with the three -year 
annu a l average of hires as reported by the Detroit business community. 

Using a one sample chi square test to compare goodness of fit of the 
observed school leavers distribution with the expected school leavers 
distribution (derived from the employer reports), a chi square of 67.2 
was determined. This indicates that there is a statistically significant 
difference between the observed and expected frequencies at the .001 level 
of confidence. The difference results chiefly from more Detroit school 
leavers entering "construction and manufacturing, durable" type businesses 
than would be expected from the employer’s report. Fewer Detroit school 
leavers entered "financial, real estate, and insurance" type businesses 
than would be expected. 

Dictionary of Occupational Title Classifications 

The first three full-time Jobs filled by Detroit school leavers 
according to the Dictionary of Occupational T itle classifications are 
reported in Table 32. 

Vfhlle clerical and kindred occupations reuiked first in all three Jobs 
held, note the decrease in this classification from first (44 percent) to 
second (36 percent) to third (27 percent) full-time Jobs reported. In the 
third Job, the decrease in clerical as observed was offset by increases in 
semiskilled, service, and skilled classifications. While sales ranked sixth 
in a total of eight classifications, note a similar decrease from first 
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TABLE 32 

Dictionary of Occ upational Title Classification of First, Second, and 
Third Full-Time Jobs Held by School Leavers 





Job 1 


Job 2 


jSFl ' 


Tot 


;al 


DOT 

Classification 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Professional and 














22 




Managerial 


11 


3 


8 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Clerical 


11^9 


44 


63 


36 


20 


27 


232 

1 




Sales 


29 


9 


9 


5 


3 


4 


4l 


7 


Service 


42 


12 


19 


11 


12 


16 


73 


12 


Agricultural, 
















/N 


Forestry, and Fishery 


1 


0 


•• 








1 


0 


Skilled 


20 


6 


17 


10 


10 


14 


47 


8 


Semiskilled 


4l 


12 


30 


17 


16 


21 


87 


15 


Unskilled 


48 


14 


30 


17 


10 


14 


88 


15 


Totals 


3U1 

1 — 


100 


176 


100 


74 


100 


591 


100 



(9 percent) to second (5 percent) to third {k percent). In skilled and semi- 
skilled classification, the reverse is true. Of these changes the following 
are significant at or above the .05 level: 

1. The decrease from to 27 in the percent of jobs in the clerical 
field from first full-time to third full-time job. 

2. The increase from 6 to ik in the percent of jobs in the skilled 
occupations fraa first fu3J.-time to third full-time job. 

3. The increase from 12 to 21 in the percent of jobs in the semi- 
skilled occupations from first full-time to third fuLl-time job. 

We can only speciilate about the reasons for the foregoing. Could it be 
that some who at first held clerical jobs found their preparation inadequate 
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and lEOved to less demanding types of wi^rk? Could it be that some entering 
a surfeited sales classification moved to more desirable Jobs? Could it be 
that added training accoimted for an increased skilled and semiskilled 
classifications? Eacsh of these possibilities appears plausible. 

To compare how Detroit school leavers fared in the Detroit entry Job 
market according to Job classifications^ the average of the first three 
Jobs held in each classification is corrpared with the average entry Jobs 

fnipfl hv 7V»+.ro1+. hiin'f'npfiRpn. 

TA3IE 33 

Comparison by Dictionary of Occupational Title Classifications of Jobs 
Obtained by School Leavers with Those Filled in Detroit Businesses 



DOT 

Classification 


School Leavers 
Percent 
N « 591 


Detroit Businesses 
Percent 
N * 62,084 


Professional and Managerial 


k 


1 


Clerical 


39 


44 


Sedes 


T 


10 


Service 


12 


15 


Agricultural, Forestry, 
and Fishery 


0 


1 


Skilled 


8 


3 


Semiskilled 


15 


9 


Unskilled 


15 


17 


Total 


100 


100 



A chi square one-sample test to teat goodness of fit was conducted on 
the responses of the school leavers using as expected frequencies the 
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responses of the employers. A chi square of 6.6? with 6 degrees of freedom 
(the grouping of agricultural, forestzy, and fisheries was excluded in this 
computation) was obtained. This value is not significant at the .0^ level. 
A value of 6.6T could occur hy chance alone almost 50 percent of the time. 
The slight differences are not only not significant, but f€dl in no differeh 
pattern from that of the employers. 

Factors Influencing Type of Entry Occupation 

Just as certain factors were Investigated to determine their influence 

on whether the school leaver obtained an entry Job, the saioe or similar 
2 

factors were investigated to determine their effect on the type of entry 
job of the school leaver. Table 34 shows the resxilts of the chi square 
test used to list the relationships. 

T/VBIE 34 

Chi Square Test Applied to Factors of Influence on Type of Entry Job 



Factor of Influence 


Chi Square 


Coefficient 
of Contingency 


^gree of 
Freedom 


significan- 
at or abovi 


Intelligence Score 


29*841 


.310 


12 


.01 


Upper or Lower Half 
of Class 


12.168 


.116 


6 


ns^ 


C\irriculum 


59.323 


.388 


6 


.001 


Business Courses 


48.816 


.350 


12 


.001 


Sex 


150.361 


.553 


6 


.001 


Race 


17.720 


.22& 


6 


.01 



^Not significant at .05 level of confidence 



^Because of necessGury conditions 6is to number of ccu9es for use of the chi 
square test, some factors were changed slightly, and the factor of "co-op” 
program eliminated. 
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The school leavers intelligence rating, while proving not significant 
in terms of obtaining an entry Job, had a relation as to what type of entrj/ 
occupation the school leaver obtained. The school leavers were divided 
into three groups for the use of this list: hig^, A and B intelligence 
ratings: crerage, C intelligence rating: and low, D and P intelligence 

ratings. While 5^ percent of the high group went into clerical occupations 
and kk percent of the average went into clerical occupations, only 17 
percent of the low group did so. However, while only 22 percent of the 
hig^ group and 28 of the average group went into the semiskilled and 
unskilled occupations, 37 percent of the low group were employed in these ! 
categories. While 17 percent of the low group were in retail occupations, 
only 5 percent of the high group were there. 

Those students in a business curriculum had a pattern of entry Job 
types different from those students in nonbusiness currlculums. While 
79 percent of the business students* entry Jobs were office or retail Jobs 
and 21 In other areas, kl percent of the nonbusiness students were In 
office and retail and 59 other areas. 

Of the school leavers who had taken no business courses In high 
school, l8 percent had an entry Job In the office occupations. For those 
who had taken typing as their only business course, 31 percent had an 
office entry Job, and for these who had other business courses than typing, 
56 percent went Into the office occupations for their entry Job. 

The factor of sex was the most Important Influence In determining the 
type of entry Jobs of school leavers. In office occupations, 66 percent 



of the school leavers were females; 13 percent^ male. In the semlsklli'ed and 
unskilled jobs, 7 percent were female and 5^ percent male. 

Race was an Influence In whether an individual entered service and 
skilled occupations* Ip the entry service occupations, 22 percent were 
nonwhite; 8 percent, white. In entry skilled occupations 2 percent were 
nonwhites; 8 percent, white. 



Sunanary 

Elghty-one in number, or 19 percent, of 422 school leavers 
reported not having held an entry Job from one to two years after 
leaving school* The critical time for getting a full-time entry Job 
Is the first three months following graduation* 

Factors of influence In having an entry Job that were signif- 
icant at or above the *02 level of confidence were "co-op” work study, 
sex, race, and sex euod race combined* Of those, the Influence of being 
a negro woman was the most Influential of all* Amoi« school leaverS| 
however, age was considered to be the most Inportsint factor In not 
getting r. job. As many negro men as women thought that race influenced 
their not getting an entry Job* 

Considerable Instability was esqperlenced by school leavers in 
getting and holding their initial Jobs* Forl^-two percent of al l 
school leavers had held mo.re than one full-time Job at the time of 
interview* Fo3rty-nlne percent of those holding from one to three 
Jobs reported holding those Jobs three months or less* Unemployment 
periods of as many as four in number were reported with each period 
ranging to as much as five or more months. At least 33 percent of 
the reasons offered for leaving initial Jobe were Involuntary reasons* 
Employers reported Incompetence and Inability to do the Job (35 percent) 
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and negative attitude and personality (33 percent) as the two most Inportant 
causes of dismissal* 

Detroit school leavers tend to be employed in the larger cogspemies 
more than would be expected by the Detroit business hiring pattern. 78 
percent of Initial entry jobs of school leavers are accounted for in 
retail trade; construction and manufacturing^ durable; business and 
personal services; and financial^ real estate, and insxirance type businesses. 
Clerical, semiskilled, unskilled and service accounted for 8l percent of 

the Job classification* Sales accounted for an additional 7 percent* 

/ 

Significant Influences in the kind of Job classification held proved 
to be the curriculum followed li high school, the kind and number cf 
business courses taken, sex, and race* A "co-op" work study program does 
give a school leaver an advantage in obtaining an initial Job but not 
necessarily in holding it* 




Section 3 




Enrployment Practices of Detroit Businesses 
To discuss later specific skills required of entry jok workers, 
certain employment practices of business respondents and of school 
leavers are important to take into consideration. The questions to be 
fiuaswered here relate to office and retail occupations. Some of these 
questions are: (l) What are the recniitlng practices of Detroit 

businesses? (2) What are the sources used by Detroit school leavers 
to find Jobs? (3) What are the screening and testing practices used 
by business? 

Business Recruiting Practices in Filling Entry Office and Retail Jobs 
Where do employers look for beginning office and retail workers? 
Table 35 shows by size of company the ranl^ order of nine sources of 
supply according to the first choice expressed by respondents, the second 
and third choices combined, and the total of all three choices. One 
might view the first choice as the source employers prefer to use and the 
second and third choices as sources to which they will resort to if 
necessary. In a tight labor supply, such as experienced during the 
period >ot this study, one could expec that all three choices would 
be used as sources for recruiting beginning office and retail workers. 
Table 35 is to be read as follows: The first listed source of 

supply, "Employees eilready workirig here," ranked second of nine ranks 
in being the first choice as a source of recruiting entry workers in 
companies of from 1 to 3 employees; "Personal reference" was first 
preference of this size company. Small companies and the second euid 
third choices combined column, "Employees already working here" ranked 
6.5 of 9 vanlcs, and k in total of all three choices. In 'companies of 
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Rank Order of Source?’ of Recruiting 16-21 Year Old. Office and. Retail Workers 
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4-24 employees, "Employees already working here" ranked 4,5, 6 , and 5.5, 
respectively, for the first, combined second and third, and total choices 
for recruiting 16-21 year olds. 

Guidance counselors and teachers would do well to anELlyze the fore- 
going table. In the smaller companies, personal references from a 
friend, from someone working in the business, or from an outsider are 
important sources of obtaining office and retail employees. The 
smallest companies are almost unique in looking to the schools, not as 
their first choice, but as their second and third choices for recruiting. 
Middle-size companies (25-499 employees) consider employment agencies, 
both private and public, to be Important sources of supply. Conpanles 
of 500 or more employees consider the "walk-in" to be their first and 
employment agencies as their second source of supply. All sizes of 
companies consider newspaper advertisements to be of medium importance. 
The schools (with one exception noted above), cooperative work^ study 
or school work-e3q>erience programs, and current pcurb-tlme employees 
appear to be the least important sources among all companies in 
recruiting 16 to 21 year olds for f ull .. time work. 

Sources Used in Obtaining Employment by School Leavers 

Patterns of sources used by school leavers are shown in Table 36. 

The company personnel office was not only the most popular source 
utilized by school leavers, but it was also the source which produced 
the best results: 53 percent of the persons who used the personnel 

office and who also reported what happened there said that they secured 
Jobs in this way. The Michigan Employment Security Commission was second 
in utilization, but only 22 percent of the persons who applied there 
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received jobs. However, another 11 percent were offered Jobs through 
IffiSC but refused them. The school, while remising lower them MESC 
and private employment agencies in terms of usage, remked second only 
to the company personnel office in obtaining Jobs for persons who did 
apply there: 36 percent of those using the school in seeking Jobs were 

successful in obtaining them. 

TABLE 36 

Q. 19* Which Sources Have You Used I'ftien Looking For A «Job? 



Source 


Number 


Percent 


Company Personnel Office 


302 


. 72 


Mass Media 


235 


56 


Mlchlgem Employment Security Commission 


227 


54 


Private Employment Agency 


106 


25 


School or Board of Education 


70 


17 


Public Employment Agency 


45 


11 


Churches 


17 


4 


Unions 


6 


1 



To these educators who believe the school has an important role in 
the placement of school leavers, it will be surprising that 25 percent 
of the school leavers utilized private employment agencies to seek a Job. 

In Phases 2 and 3> school leavers were asked a question conplementeiry 
to Q. 19 Just discussed: "Q. 5* Would you look at this card and tell me 

how you found out about your Job?” The choices paralleled similar items 
asked business respondents and reported in Table 33* 
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School leavers’ responses to Q. 5 were totaled for both phases and 
placed in rank order of importance. These ranl:s are coiapared (Table 36 ) 
with combined ranlis of employero* responses as sources for seeking 
employees, "Employees already working here" and "Personal reference" 
were considered as separate choices in interviewing employers. These 
two were combined in interviewing school leavers; and, in Table 37> 
comparing the ranks placed on the choices by the two groups, they have 
also been combined, 

TABLE 37 

Rank Order of Sources V/here School Leavers Sought Jobs and Businesses 

Sought Employees 



Source 


1 

Rank 


Order 




School Leavers 


Businesses 


Enployees already working there 
and personal references 


1 


1 


Walk-in at company personnel office 


2 


3 


Private employment agency 


3 


2 


Newspaper euivertisement 


k 


i^.5 


MESC 


5 


4.5 


"Co-op" student 


6 


7 


Schools 


7.5 


6 


Part-time employees 


7.5 


8 



Inspection alone of ranks between those of school leavers and of 
employers indicates a high correspondence, A coefficient of rank order 
correlation (Spearman’s Rho) yielded an r of +0,95, Apparently, school 
leavers seek entry jobs in approximately the same places that businesses 



look for workers. 



Testing Practices for Entry Jobs Reported by School Leavers 

Of 333 school leavers employed at the time they were interviewed, 

1^3 in number, or 43 percent, reported taking one or more tests as a 
part of the hiring procedure. Of 216 school leaveis in Phases 2 and 
3 who had had an entry Job, T 8 in number, or 36 percent, reported taking 
one or more tests. 

A larger proportion of those in clerical occupations than all others 
reported taking tests during the hiring procedure. Of those in full- 
time employment at the time they were interviewed, 55 percent reported 
taking one or more tests. Of those who had held an entry Job, 58 percent 
reported taking one or more tests. 

Compared to clerical workers, a much smaller proportion of school 
leavers in sales occupations reported taking tests. Twenty- two percent 
of those holding retail occupations at the time they were interviewed 
reported having to take one or more tests, emd 24 percent of those 
holding retail entry Jobs reported having to do so. 

Types of Tests Reported Taken by School Leavers « In Table 38 , types of 
tests have been grouped; (l) general intelligence tests; (2) aptitude 
tests including general, clerical, and some miscellaneous types; (3) 
achievement tests, including ger^ral arithmetic, clerical, booklieeping, 
and salesmanship; (4) typewriting, including straight copy, rough draft, 
and other foirms of production typewriting; (5) shorthand tests, both 
dictation and transcription; and (6) other tests not specified. 
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TABLE 38 

Type of Tests Reported Taken by School Leavers 
:*.n Current and Entry Johs 



Type of Test 


Current Job 


Entry Job 


Percent 

(H = 333) 


Percent 

(H = 216) 


General Intelligence 




15 


Aptitude 


31 


16 


Achievement 


26 


13 


l^ewrltlng 


17 


12 


Shorthand 


5 


2 


Others (Not Specified) 


7 


4 



Various kinds of aptitude tests. Including Intelligence, represent 
the largest proportion of tests reported taken by school leavers^ ac- 
counting for 50 percent of al3, tests taken by those to get their current 
jobs. These plus achievement tests account for 83 percent of all tests 
taken to obtain current Jobs. The proportion Is approximately the same 
for tests reported taken In obtaining entry Jobs. 

Of all the achievement tests taken, 55 percent of these were 
arithmetic tests taken by those holding current Jobs, and 70 percent, 
by those reporting v .^s taken In the entry Jobs. None of the school 
leavers reported taking a salesmanship, retailing, or related type test. 
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Testing Practices for Entry Jobs in Office and Retail Occupations 

To what extent are tests given by companies to select employees 
for office and retail occupations? The number of companies reporting 
testing of prospective office and retail employees was averaged for 
the three phases (Table 39) • 

TABLE 39 

Average Percent of Companies by Size That Test for Office and Retail 

Occupations 



Size of CoDQpany by 
Number of Employees 


Percent That Test 


1 - 3 


26 


U - 2U 


45 


25 - 99 


51 


100 - 499 


56 


500f 


95 



One out of approximately four of the smallest size companies (1-3 
employees) test prospective office amd retail employees. Ninety- five 
out of 100 of the largest companies (500 plus employees) test. Of the 
middle three size companies, approximately half of the companies test 
with slightly increasing chance of tests being given in the larger of 
the three sizes of businesses. 

Of those con5)anies in the three interview phases who anticipated 
employing office and/or retail workers in the next six months, respond- 
ents were asked to specify the types of tests that applicants would be 
asked to take. Prom these responses, the rank order by type of tests 
that can be expected in different sizes of companies is shown in Table 40. 
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HJypewritin/5 and general aptitude tests are the top ranlis except in 
the smallest companies. Similar to the report of school leavers, of the 
achievement tests given, arithmetic ranlied first among companies cf over 
25 employees. Sales tests of achievement ranlied the lowest with a total 
of only 7 companies in number in all sizes indicating using such a test. 
None of the school leavers, it should be recalled, reported taking a sales 
related achievement test. While aptitude tests ranked first among 
companies of 500 plus employees, typewriting and achievement tests 
were a close second and third. The low rank order of shorthand tests 
indicates that but one portion of the clerical workers applied for 
stenographic positions. 

TABLE 40 

Rank Order of Tests Used by Type of Test and by Company Size 



Type of Test 


Rank Order of Tests by Size of Compan 


y 


1 - 3 


4 - 24 


25 - 99 


100 - 499 


50Of 


Intelligence 


3.5 


4 


3 


4 


5 


Aptitude 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Achievement 


1 


4 


4 


3 


3 


Typewriting 


3.5 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Shorthand 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 




Of any single kind of achievement test reported given by employers, 
typewriting headed the list with 37 percent of all sizes of companies 
reporting some kind of typewriting test. This is at variance with the 
school leavers* report in which arithmetic headed the list. The 
school leavers* report, however, included all entry job classifications, 
not just office and retail classifications as reported by employers. 



More businesses reported Bivins a shorthand test (24 percent) than 
arithmetic for the same reason. Yet, arithmetic tests ran):ed high 
on the list of those given to office and retail job applicants (17 
percent) • 

Screening Practices Used by Employers 

Screening practices used as reported by businesses in the employ- 
ment procedure are shown for all companies reporting by Phases 1, 2, 
and 3* 

TABLE hi 

Screening Practices Used for Office and/or Retail Entry Workers 





Com 


nanles Uslrw: 


Screening Practices 


Phase 1 


Phase 2 


Phase 3 




Percent 


Percent 


percent 


Application Blanlc 


T1 


65 


55 


Informal Talk with Applicant 


92 


88 


98 


Formal Interview 


56 


4o 


23 


Check of Personal and Character References 


59 


53 


4l 


Check of References from Previous Employers 


67 


62 


39 


Check of School References for Grades 


19 


30 


19 


Check of School References for Attendance 
Record 


, 26 


8 


15 


Check of School References for Other 


11 


27 


4 


Recommendation by Counselor from School 


18 


16 


13 


Recommendation by Teacher from School 


7 


12 


9 


Recommendation by Principal from School 


12 


1 


5 


Recommendation by "Other" from School 


4 


0 


3 


Previous Part-time and Seasonal. Employers 


0 


0 


0 



Note in Table 4l the relatively low rating of schools and school 
related sources of information for screening applicants. To be sure, 
the percents of school resources to be used in screening could be 
reduced somewhat by disbursing school related resources for informa- 
tion over seven items. Yet, as in the data presented on sources for 
obtaining entry workers, it is suspected that many en^loyers do not 
consider the schools and school resources as too important in provid- 
ing information to screen entry Job applicants. 

To determine the differences that size of company may make in 
screening practices, these practices were remked in order of the 13 
practices by each of the five sizes of companies (Table 42). This 
table is to be read: "Application Blanl?;," the first screening 

practice listed, was ranked as 4 of 13 ranks by companies of this 
size; 2.5 by companies with 4-24 emp!^.oyeesj 2 by companies with 
25-99 employees, etc. 
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TABLE k2 

Rank Order of Screening Practices Used by Size of Companies 



Screening Practices 

Application Blank 

Informal Talk with Applicants 

Formal Interview 

Check of Personal and Character 
References 

Check of References from Previous 
Employers 

Check of School References for 
Grades 

Check of School References for 
Attendance Record 

Check of School References for 
Other 

Recommendation by Counselor 
from School 

Recommendation by Teacher from 
School 

Recommendation by Principal 
from School 

Recc_:'^®ndation by "Other" from 
School 

Previous Part-time and Seasonal 
Employees 



Rani; Order by Size of CompamT 



10 



6.5 



8.5 



6.5 



8.5 



11 



12 



2.5 



2.5 



11 



11 



8 



11 



25- 



11 



8 



10 



12 



11 



9.5 



12 



100-499 \ 500f 



12 



10 



11 



While the application hlanlt was relatively important to companies 
with from 1 to 99 employees, it was ranlced Ho. 1 hy companies of 100 or 
more employees. Informal talk was of first importance to companies under 
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100 but was replaced by the formal interview in the largest companies. 
Check of references from previous employers was of high rani: in all 
sizes of companies, and of considerably higher rank than school related 
references. Previous part-time or seasonal employees was not used by 
a single company interviewed as a device for screening applicants. 

Summary 

Businesses by size vary in their sources for recruiting employees. 
The small businesses tend toward looking to the personal referral 
either by present employees or business associates. Large companies 
look to the "walk- In" as the most important source. Schools are 
generally a less important source of supply-. The pattern of seeking 
employment by school leavers corresponds to sources businesses used 
to recruit. 

The larger the company, the more likely it is to use tests as 
a screening device. Ninety-five percent of the largest companies 
test while only 26 percent of the smallest companies do so. 

Application blank and interviews were the most important of all 
other screening practices used by Detroit businesses. The school sources 
of information about potential employees generally ranked low. 




Section 4 



Skills Demanded for Entry Jobs In Office and Retail Occupations 

Section 4 deals specifically with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
studied in office and retail occupations. 

In the first examination, the projected total of 99,509 office and 
retail occupations will he examined in terms of the rank order of joh 
classifications. The second examination is one of entry occupations requiring 
or not requring skills. Further analyses will he according to the specific 
skills demanded. 

Division of Office and Retail Jobs hy Dictionary af^ Occupational Titles 
The rank order and numbers employed in entry jobs by Dictionary 
Occupational Titles are contained in Table ii- 3 . 



TABLE 43 

Rank Order of and Numbers Hired for Office and Retail F.ntry jobs 
by Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



DOT 

Number 


Rank 


Occupational Title 


Numbers 

Hired 


Percent 


104,105 


1 


Clerks, General and General Office 


22,066 


22 


137 


2 


Typists 


16,708 


17 


170,196 


3 


Sales Clerks; Sales Clerks, Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry 


7,971 


8 


175,180, 

185,197 


4 


Salespersons; Salesmen to Consumers; 
Salesmen and Sales Agents, Except 
to Consumers; Shoppers 


7 , 51 't 


8 


117 


5 


File Clerks 


6,901 


7 


101 


6 

1 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers, Except 
i Bank Cashiers 


6 , 5'^5 


7 
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TABIE ^3 (continued) 



DOT 

Number 


Rank 


Occupational Title 


Numbers 

Hired 


Percent 


123,124 


7 


Messengers, Errand Boys, and Office 
Boys and Girls; Telegraph Messengers 


6,205 


6 


118 


8 


General Industry Clerks 


5,343 


5 


133,137 


9 


Secretaries and Stenographers 


4,752 


5 


13^^,138 


10 


Shipping and Receiving Clerks; 
Stock Clerks 


2,978 


3 


1^2 


11 


Telephone Operators 


2,915 


3 


107,108, 

112,126 


12 


1 

Hotel Clerks, n.e.c.; Ins\irance Clerk 
n.e.c.; Clerks in Trade, n.e.c.; and 
Correspondence Clerks, n.e.c. 


S, 

1,750 


2 


127,128 


13 


Post Office Clerks; Msiil Carriers 


1,680 


2 


157,163 


Ik 


Salesmen, Insurance; Salesmen Real 
Estate 


1,342 


1 


155 


15 


Canvassers and Solicitors 


1,025 


1 


106 


16 


Financial Institution Clerks, n.e.c. 


1,019 


1 






Miscellaneous 


2,795 


2 






Totals 


99,509 


ICO 



^ Not elsewhere classified 



The first four ranks account for 55 percent of all entry jobs filled; 
clerks, general and general office (22 percent); typists (IT percent); sa3^s 
clerks and sales clerks, dry cleaning and laundry (8 percent); and sales- 
persons, salesmen to consumers, salesmen and sales agents (except to consumers), 
and shoppers (8 percent). Ranks 5 through 9 .account for an additional 30, 
percent; file clerks (7 percent); bookkeepers and cashiers, except bank 
cashiers (7 percent) messengers, errand boys, office boys and girls, and 

o 
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telegraph m£Bsengers (6 percent); general industry clerks (5 percent); and 
secretaries and stenographers (5 percent). The miscellaneous D0T*s are 
those in which numbers hired were estimated as less than 1,000 people during 
the period of the study. They include office machine operators (905 in 
number); bookkeeping machine operators (652); checkers (501); physicians* 
and dentists* assistants; paymasters, payroll clerks, and timekeepers; 
and technical and statistical clerks, agents and appraisers, and clerks 
and kindred occupations. 

Skills Demanded Versus Skills Not Demanded 

The sTirprlsing fact indicated by the data is the large proportion of 
entry Jobs in which Job skills are not required. Data from both business and 
school leaver respondents are consistent. Forty-eight percent of the business 
respondents say they do not demand business skills; 43 percent of the school 
leavers reported that business sk5”’^ls were not demanded in their entry Job 
(Table 44) , 

TkEOE 44 

Business Skills Demanded for Entry Jobs in Office and Retail Occupations 



Skills Demanded 


Business Respcndents 


'School Leavers 


numoer 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


One or More 


51,*t03 


52 


816 


57 


None 


48,106 


48 


612 


43 


Totals 


99,509 


100 

c 


1,428 


100 



There is a wide divergence by various occupational titles within the 
office and retail field of skills not demanded. By Job titles, the range 



is from 1 to 98 percent of the jobs within a particular DOT classification 
that do not require skills. In »Pable DOT classifications are ranked 
from highest to lowest percentage of jobs not demanding skills. 
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TABLE h3 

Rank Order of Office and Retail Entry Jobs for Which Bnployer does 

Not Demand Business Skills 
(Dictionary of Occupational Titles ) 



DOT Number 


Rank 


DOT Title 


Total 

Number 

of 

Entry 

Jobs 


Total 

Number 

Not 

Demanding 

Skill 


Percent 

Not 

Demanding 

Skill 


127,128 


1.5 


Post Office Clerksj Mhil 
Carriers 


1,680 


1 

1 

l,6kh 


98 


3.57,163 


1.5 


Salesmen Insurance; Sales- 
men Real Estate 


1,342 


1,322 


98 


103 


3.5 


Shipping and Receiving 
Clerks; Stock Clerks 


2,978 


2,856 


96 


134,138 


3*5 


Checkers 


501 


1+80 


96 


170,196 


5 


Sales Clerks; Sales Clerks 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry 


7,971 


7 ,i +31 


93 


175,180 


6 


Salespersons; Salesmen to 
Consumers; Salesmen and 
Sales Agent Except to 
Consumers; Shoppers 


7,514 


6,854 


91 


135,136, 

148,149 


7 


Technical Clerks, n.e.c*; 
Statistical Clerks and 
Compilers; Agents and 
Appraisers, n.e.c.; Clerks 
and Kindred Occupations 


169 


150 


89 


107,108, 

112,116 


8 


Hotel Clerks, n.e.c.; In- 
s\n:ance Clerks, n.e.c.; 
Clerks in Trade, n.e.c.; 
Correspondence Clerks 


1,750 


1,356 


78 


117 


9.5 


File Clerks 


6,901 


4,692 


68 


142 


9.5 


Telephone Operators 


2,915 


1,974 


68 


132 


11 


Physicians* and Dental 
Assistants and Attendants 


360 


240 


67 
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TABLE (continued) 



DOT Number 


Rank 


DOT Title 


Total 

Number 

of 

Entry 

Jobs 


Total 

Number 

Not 

Demanding 

Skill 


Percent 

Not 

Demanding 

Skill 


123,124 


12.5 


„ — 

Messengers, Errand Boys 
and Office Boys and 
Girls; Telegraph 
Messengers 


6,205 


3,772 


61 


101 


12.5 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers 
Except Bank Cashiers 


6 , 5^5 


3,982 


61 


lo6 


Ik 


Financial Institution 
Clerks, n.e.c. 


1,019 


612 


60 


118 


15 


General Industry Clerks, 

n» 6» c» 


5 , 3^3 


3 , 1^5 , 


59 


102 


16 


Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators 


652 


3k2 


52 


126 


17 


Paymaster, Payroll ClerkSjj 
and Timekeepers 


208 


81 


39 


10if,105 


18 


Clerks, General and Genera) 
Office 


22,066 


6,788 


31 


125 


19 


Office Machine Operators 


905 


l8k 


20 


137 


20 


Typists 


16,708 


201 


.1 


155 


21.5 


Canvassers and Solicitors 


1,025 


0 


0 


133,137 


21.5 


Secretaries, and 
Stenographers 


^,752 


0 


0 






Totals 


99 , 509 


48,106 


48 



Entry job classifications in which 90 percent or Kore of the total 
jobs do not require one or more skills account for 22 percent of the total 
office and retail occupations filled. They are; post office clerks, and 




salesmen, insurance, and real estate (‘both 98 percent); shipping and 
receiving clerks, stock clerks, and checkers (96 percent); sales clerks, 
general and dry cleaning and laundry (93 percent); and salespersons, 
salesmen, sales agents except to consumers, and shoppers (9I percent)* 
Those entry johs classifications in •which one or more skills are 
demanded in 60 percent cr more of the Jobs account for ^6 percent of all 
of the office and retail Jobs filled. They are: paymasters, payroll 

clerks, and timekeepers; clerks, general and general office; office 
machine operators; typists; canvassers and solicitors; and secretaries 
and stenographers. 

Specific Skills Required for Office and Retail Occupations 

Table kS is arranged in rank order of business skills demanded for 

entry Jobs by employers. Two ratios are provided: (l) a ratio of the 

♦ 

number of Jobs demanding the specific skill to the total number hired 
for office and retail entry Jobs in the Detroit labor market and (2) a 
ratio of the number of Jobs demanding the specific skill to the total 
number of Jobs in which one or more skills are required. 
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TABIE 46 

Business Skill Required by Employers for Office and Retail Entry Jobs 



r 

SkiUs Specified 


1 

Rank 


Number 


Ratios 


'Ho. f Total 
Jobs 

(N=99,509) 


No. fr Jobs 
Demanding Skills 
(K=51,403) 


Typewriting 


1 


‘^3,577 


44 


1 

1 

CO 

1 

1 


Shorthand 


2 


6,lfl3 


6 


12 


Business Machine 


3 


5,890 


6 


12 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


4 


3,2U 


3 


6 


General Business 


5 


2,628 


3 


5 


Office Practice 


6 


1,947 


2 


h 


Business Mathematics 


7 


1,508 


2 


3 


Filing 


8 


1,185 


1 


2 


Data Processing 


9 


385 


- 


1 


Retailing 


10 


265 


- 


1 


Business English 


11 


i4o 


- 


•• 


Sub-Total 




67,149 


68 


131 


No Answer 




192 


- 


- 


Total 


1 


67,341 

» 

1 


68 


131 

J 



Typewriting skill is required in 44 percent of the entry jobs. However, 
of the entry jobs in which one or more skills are demanded, 85 percent of 
•these jobs demand typewriting ability. Shorthand and business machines rank 
second and 'third with these skills required in 6 percent of all entry jobs 
or in 12 percent of the entry jobs in which one or more skills are demanded. 
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Note that these latter skills are demanded about one seventh as often as 
typewri.ting. The kinds of business machines for which skills are required 
are not to clears Yet, from the specific skills demanded of office machine 
operators, 371 of the jobs demanded data processing. It is suspected that 
other of the machine skills demanded is related to data processing equip- 
ment. 

A word should be said about the word "skill” as used here. The inter- 
viewers and coders tended toward identifying "skills" as the outcome of 
specific high school courses. The classification used tends toward an 
identification of curriculum courses. Thus, "Business English" identified 
an area of skills in oral and written communication. Of course, the coding 
of interview responses caused some distortion of skill classification, too. 
For example, 840 in number of canvassors and solicitors, or 82 percent, 
were coded as demanding office practice because telephone technique in 
telephone solicitation was the skill required. And 2^0 salespersons (DOT’S 
175, 197) '^ere coded as requiring "shorthand" instead of "shop" 

skills. This latter error was corrected. 

Information similar to that from business respondents was also obtained 
from school leavers in Phases 2 and 3* Expanded to the universe of June, 
1963, school leavers, skills demanded in entry jobs are displayed in Table 

^7. 

By classifying and ranking the skills that business respondents demand 
in the same way as school leavers identified skills, a perfect correspondence 
of rank orders is obtained (Table 48). 
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TABIE 1*7 

1 

Specific Business Skills Demanded of Office and Retail Entry Job Holders 



Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent of 
Jobs 

N = 1,428 


percent of 
All Skills 

B = 816 


Typewriting 


1 


6oo 


42 


74 


Other business skills (than 
typing, shorthand, and business 
machines) 


2 


264 


18 


32 


Shorthand 


3 


156 


11 


19 


Business Machines 


k 


72 


5 


9 


Retail Education 


3 


36 


3 


4 


Sub-Total 




1,128 


7 ? 


138 


Wo Answer 




48 


3 


6 


Total 




1,176 


82 


144 



•^Figures have been expanded to the universe of school leavers using a factor 
of 12:1. This factor was used for the information came only from ItPses 2 
and 3* 



TABLE 48 

Rank Order of Skills Demanded by Businessmen and Pound Required 

by School Leavers 



Specified Skills 


Business 

Respondents 


Rank Order 

School 

Leavers 


Typewriting 


1 


1 


Other business skills 
(all other than typing, shorthand, 
business machine) 


2 


2 


Shorthand 


3 


3 


Business Machines 


4 


4 


Retail Education 


5 


5 
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Skill of Typevrlting j.n Entry Jobs . Typewriting ranked first as the most 
frequently required skill in 13 office and retail occupations; second in 
8; and third in 1 job classification. Typewriting was not required in but 
two of the total number of job classifications included in office and retail 
occupations: not required of salesmen, insurance end real estate or of 

sales clerks and sales clerks in dry cleaning and laundry. 

Ratio of Skills Dcnanded by Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

The total number of jobs divided into the total number of skills required 
for that job provides a ratio of skills per job. Table 49 is arranged in 
rank order of the ratio of skills per job. 
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TABLE k9 

Ranlc Order of Ratio of Job Skills to Number of Jobs for Office and 
Retail Entry Jobs by Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



DOT 

Number 


Rank 


-V 

Title 


Ratio of 
SkiUs to 
Jobs 
1:2 


Total 

Skills 

( 1 ) 


Total 

Jobs 

( 2 ) 


133,137 


1 


Secretaries and Stenographers 


1.96 


9,309' 


4,752 


137 


2 


Typists 


l.l 4 


19,009 


16,708 


155 


3 


Canvassers and Solicitors 


1.01 


1,030 


1,025 


104,105 


4 


Clerks^ General and General 
Office 


.99 


21,780 


22,066 


125 


5 


Office Machine Operators 


.9^ 


847 


905 


102 


6 


Bookkeeping Machine Operators 


.87 


568 


652 


126 


7 


Paymaster, Payroll Clerks, and 
Timekeepers 


.62 


128 


208 


106 


8 


Financial Institution Clerks, 

n.e.c. 


.60 


608 


1,019 


107 


9 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers, 
except Bank Cashiers 


.51 


3,330 


6,545 


118 


10 


General Industry Clerks 


.46 


2,468 


5,343 


123,124 


11 


Messengers, Errand Boys, 

Office Boys and Girls; Tele- 
graph Meccengers 


.41 


2,524 


6,205 


U 7 


12 


File C 3 erks 


.35 


2 , 4 i 8 


6,901 


142 


13 


Telephone Operators 


.34 


981 


2,915 


132 


14 


Physicians’ and Dentists* 
Assistants ecid Attendants 


.33 


120 


360 


107,108, 

U2,116 


15 


Hotel Clerks, n«e*c»; 
InsuTEUice Clerks, n«e*c; 
Clerks in Trade, n.e*c.; and 
Correspondence Clerks, n.e.c. 


.24 


4 l 4 


1,750 













• • • • 
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TABLE ^9 (continued) 



DOT 

Number 


Rank 


Title 


Ratio of 
Skills to 
Jobs 
1:2 


Total 

Skills 

(1) 


Total 

Jobs 

(2) 


135,136, 

l 48 ,ll ^9 


16 


Technical Clerks, n.e.c.; 
Statistical Clerks and 
Compilers; Agents and 
Appraisers, n.e.c; Clerks 
and Kindred Occupations 


.22 


38 


169' 


lT 5 ,l 8 o, 

185,19? 


17 


Salespersons; Salesmen to 
Consumers; Salesmen and 
Sales Agents except to 
Consumers; Shoppers 


.12 


900 


7,514 


170,196 


18 


Sales Clerks; Sales Clerks, 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry 


.08 


660 


7,971 


103 


19.5 


Checkers 


.04 


21 


501 


13*:, 138 


19.5 


Shipping and Receiving Clerks; 
Stock Clerks 


.04 


122 


2,978 


127,128 


21 


Post Office Clerks; Mail 
Carriers 


.03 


46 


1,680 


157,163 


22 


Salesmen, Insurance; Sales- 
men, Real Estate 


.01 


20 


1,342 




^ , 1 


Totals 


.68 


67, 3 hl 


99,509 



secretaries and stenographers rank number one in skill ratio requir- 
ing tvo skills per Job. Typists rank second, requiring 1.1 skills for 
each Job in this category* Salespersons, salesmen to consumers, sales- 
men and sales agents except to consumers, shoppers^ sales clerks, genersQ. 
and dry cleaning and laundry; checkers; shipping and receiving and stock 
clerks; post office clerks, mail carriers, and insurance and real estate 
salesmen are at the bottom of the list of skills demanded. 




Skills Dem-^nded by Specific Job Titles 

Compilations of skills demanded in each of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles classifications filled by Detroit businesses in office and retail 
entry jobs are contained in Appendix H. 

Five specific examples are considered here as especially important to 
school people (Tables 50 to 5 ^) • 



Table 


DOT 


Job Titles 


50 


133,137 


Secretaries and Stenographers 


51 


104,105 


Clerks^ General and General 
Office 


52 


137 


l^ists 


53 


175,180, 

185,197 


Salespersons^ Salesmen to Consumers 
Salemen and SeQ.es Agents Except 
to Consumers^ and Shoppers 


5 ^ 


107,196 


Sales Clerks, General and Dry 



Cleaning and Laundry 

TABLE 50 

Secretaries; Stenographers 
DOT 133 >13 7 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skill Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


1 Percent 
H\amber|(Ne 4,752) 


One or More 


4,752 


100 


Typewriting 


1 


4,719 


99 


None 


- 


•• 


Shorthand 


2 


4,552 


96 


Total 


4,752 


100 


Business Machines 


3 


38 


1 


- ■ 1 






Total 




9,309 


196 



112 

Again, the highest ratio of skills required is in the stenographer, 
secretary job classifications (Table 50)» However, only three different 
kinds of skills ai*e required: shorthand, typewriting and business machines. 

TABLE 51 

Clerks, Genera], and General Office 
DOT 104, ]05 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(H=15,278) 


One or More j 


15,278 


69 


Typewriting 


1 


1^,621 


96 


None 


6,788 


31 


Bookkeeping and 














Accounting 


2 


2,218 


14 


Total 


22,066 


100 
















Business Machines 


3 


2,108 


13 








Shorthand 


k 


1,530 


10 








Office Practice 


5 


490 


3 








Piling 


6 


^^33 


3 








Business English 


7 


120 


1 








Business 














Mathematics 


8 


100 


1 








General Business 


9 


28 


0 








Sub Total 




21,648 


i5T ■ 








No Answers 




132 


1 






















Totals 




21,780 


142 
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TABIE 52 

Typists 
DOT 137 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N=i 6 , 507 ) 


One or More 


i 6 , 50 T 


99 


Q^ewriting 


1 


16,420 


99 


None 


261 


1 


Business 














Mathematics 


2 


1,200 


f^V 


Total 


i 6 ,T 08 


100 










1 






Business Machines 


3 


675 


4 








Office Practice 


k 


286 


2 








Piling 


5 


228 


1 








Bookkeeping and 














Accounting 


6 


200 


1 






' 


Totals 




19,009 
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General office clerks, probably because of the 'diversity of general 
clerical work, have up to nine different skills required. Typists require 
six different skilly. That typewriting is not demanded of 1 percent of the 
"typists” may mean either that a few typing Jobs require a "hunt and peck” 
level of skill or that interviewing or coding errors cause the discrepancy. 
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Sp.r.^sir.ei:^ to wOnsuirersj SailesKen and r!?'.?.as -\'‘;el:+s 

Except to ConEimer.s; Shoppers 
DOT 17?, 180, 185, 197 



Entry Jot Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N=66 o) 


One or Mo-’e 


660 


9 


Business Machines 


2 


240 


36 


None 


6,854 


91 


Typewriting 


2 


240 


36 


Totals 


7,51*^ 


100 


Shop 


2 


240 


36 








Retailing 


4 


180 


27 








Total 




900 


135 



TABLE 5^ 

Sales Clerks; Sales Clerks, Dry Cleaning and Laundry 

DOT ITO, 196 

Entry Jbh Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Niimber 


percent 

(n=54o) 


One or More 


540 


7 


Business Machines 


1 


540 


100 


None 


7,431 


93 


Business 

Mathematics 


0 


120 


22 


Totals 


7,971 


100 


d 


Total 


\ 


660 

1 1 


122 



Perhaps the most significant fact about the last two tables (Tables 53 
and 5^) is the high percent of sales jobs not demanding any job skills. 
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Summary 

Clerks, general and general office; typists; sales c3.erks; and sales- 
persons account for 55 percent of the office and retail 1X)T Job classifi- 
cations filled by Detroit businesses. 

Forty-three percent of all office and retail entry Jobs required no 
skills; 57 percent did require one or more. 

The D0T*s requiring the least number of skills were post office clerks 
and mail carriers; ins’arance and real estate salesmen; shipp*' ig, receiving 
and stock clerics; checkers; and sales clerks and selespereons. Ninety 
percent or more of the Jobs in these office and retail areas did not demand 
one single skill. 

Forty-six percent of all office and retai?> Jobs had 6o percent of the 
Jobs in which at least one or more skills wei^e demanded. 

Typewriting was demfuided in Ml- percent of all entry Jobs and in 85 
percent of all entry Jobs that required one or more skills. 

The dot’s requiring an average of one or more skills per entry Job were 
secretaries and stenographers; typists, and canvassers and solicitors. 
General clerks required as many as nine different skills. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Introduction 

The focus of this study has been on the determination of ;the number 
and types of entry jobs available to high school leavers in Detroit, and , 
the concomitant skills demanded by the employer as a prerequisite for 
hiring. Particular attention has been given to the office and retail 
occupations available to 16-21 year oldb with no previous full-time work 
experience. 

Data were collected from two primary sources— enq^loyers in Detroit 
and school leavers from the Detroit Public Schools* Class of I 963 . All 
data were collected through the use of professional interviewers. Nhere 
appropriate, comparisons were made between the findings ffom each of the 
universes. 

These data will provide appropriate school personnel, in Detroit and 
elsewhere, the basis for making curriculum changes in business and 
distributive education offerings. They will also provide other education 
personnel with factual information concerning job opportunities and 
requirements in a metropolitan area— information which should raise serious 
questions about the present and projected high school vocational education 
programs. 

The first three chapters of this report have presented the purposes, 
procedures, and findings for the study. Chapter k, presents the basic 
conclusions and recommendations which seem appropriate from selected 
findings. Each conclusion is preceded by a citation to a supportive 
finding and Is followed, where appropriate, by a recommendation. 
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FINDING 1 

Four percent of all Detroit companies (ICO or more employees) 
account for 55 percent of all office and retail jobs secured by l6 to 21 
year olds. In all three phases of eicployer intervievs, over 90 percent 
of the companies ^rith over 500 employees had entry jobs available. Only 
22 percent of the smallest companies, on the other hand, had entry jobs 
available. In other words, the odds are 1 out of k that employers of 
less than 25 employees will hire 16-21 year olds. The smaller the 
company, the more likely employers are to hire for other thai. office or 
retail jobs; the larger the company, the more likely they are to hire for 
office or retail jobs. 



Conclusion 1 

There is a direct relationship between the size of the company and 
the number of entry jobs available for 16-21 year olds with a high school 
education ere less. The larger the company, the more likely they are to have 
entry-type jobs available. 

The assumption that small companies (less than 25 employees) are a 
major source of entry jobs for office and retail employees is not supported 
by the findings. 



Recommendation 1 

Those responsible for planning Job-oriented curriculums should look 
toward the larger companies in determining job needs for the office and 
retail occupations. 
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FINDING 2 

Thirty-eight percent of the 35^091 Detroit businesses stated they had 

entry jobs that could be filled by l6-21 year olds. A significantly lower 

percent of these same companies, 26 percent in July, I965, indicated a 

disposition to hire this age group. However, only I9 percent did, in fact, 

hire during the six-month period preceding july l, 1$65* Furthermore,' • 

« 

only 10 percent of all the Detroit companies hired l6-21 year olds for 
office or retail jobp. 



Conclusion 2 

The fact that in 1965> a period of unprecedented economic activity, 

62 percent of all businesses in Detroit stated they did not have jobs 
that could be filled by an inexperienced high school leaver, raises serious 
questions about the future opportunities for J.6-21 year-old youth to enter 
the world of work. 



R ecommendation 2 

A study should be initiated to determine if those businesses that 
have not hired 16-21 year olds could, in fact, have employed this age 
group if it had been properly trained in high school. 

FINDING 3 

Approximately two-thirds of all entry jobs filled in office and 
retail occupations were in two Standard Industrial Code Research Categories} 
1) retail trade; hnd 2) finance, real estate, and insurance. 



I 
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Conclusion 3 

The odds are two out of three that high school leavers will find 
entry office or retail jobs in retail trade or finance, real estate, 
and insurance-type husinesses. 

Recommendation 3 

Analyses of current entry johs in retail trade and in finance, real 
atate, and insurance should provide a tese for curriculum innovation, 
since these types of husinesses account for so many entry jobs. 

FINDING 4 

Fifty-four percent of all entry jobs were accounted for in clerical 
and sales Dictionax^y of Occupational Titles classifications: 44 percent 

clerical and 10 percent sales. 

Conclusion 4 

Data from both the school leaver and the employers support the 
conclusion that more entry jobs are available in the office and retail 
fields than all other occupational fields combined. Consequently, 
vocational business education programs at the high school level should 
receive support in relation to the size of the population served. 

Recommendation 4a 

All school personnel should be informed of and recognize the Importance 
of office and retail classificatlnns as defined by the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles as an avenue for entry jobs. 
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Recommendation 

Administrators of vocational education should provide proportionate 
financial support for clerical and sales occupations in which more than 
50 percent of the entry jobs are filled. 

FINDING 5 

In the fiscal year ended J\ine, 1965^ 36 percent of all entry jobs 
filled in Detroit were in unskilled (25 percent) and semiskilled (11 
percent) occ\;5)atlons. This 36 percent was a significant Increase over 
the average of the preceding two years (22 percent). 

Conclusion 5 

More than one -third of all. entry jobs filled in Detroit during the 
year ended Jiane, 19^5^ did not by definition require formal high school- 
vocational preparation* 

Recommendation 5& 

Again, this conclusion supports the previous recommendation (4b) 
concerning the allocation of vocational education funds at the high 
school level. 

Recomaendation 5b 

A study should be initiated to analyze the stability of semiskilled 

t 

and unskilled DOT*s entry jobs to assess the transitional role they play 
in moving the l6-21 year olds toward permanent careers. 
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FINDING 6 

In the fiscal year ended June, 1965, 12 percent of all entry jobs 
were in service occupations. During the years of the study, service 
occupations averaged I5 percent of all 16-21 year olds hired. 

Conclusion 6 

Service occupations are not proving to te the "hright hope of the 
future." During the period covered hy this study, service occupations 
did not provide the number of entry Jobs that other sources have indicated. 

ReconnDendation 6 

A clear distinction should be made by and for school personnel 
responsible for vocational curriculum development between service-type 
businesses and service occupations. Por example, the practice of one 
vocational group reporting enrollments by SIC census and all other vocational 
groups by DOT clcsslfioatlon adds to the confusion. 

FINDING 7 

An average of I9 percent of school leavers of I963 had not held a 
fuU-tlme Job, IbrUiermore, 5 percent of the class had not experienced 
ev^en a part-time Job. Fifty-five percent of aU school leavers had 
obtained a full-time Job within six months after graduation. 

Conclusion 7 

A hard core of unemployed school leavers appears to be developing in 
the Class of I963 school leavers. 
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Reconmendatlon Ja, 

Since only 10 percent of all Detroit businesses did hire 16-21 year 
olds for office and retail Jobs during the last phase of this study, 
business and industry should reassess personnel policies as applied to 
employing the inexperienced high school leaver in these areas* 

Recommendation Tb 

An intensive study should be made of the subsample of unemployed 
fi*om the Class of 19^3 to determine the criticeQ. educational require- 
ments that would have enabled them to secure entry employment* 

FINDING 8 . 

More 16-21 year olds lost their Jobs for incompetence and inability 
to do the Job than for any other reason* Inability to get along with 
people accounted for one-third of the reasons for dismissal* 

Conclusion 8 

In this age group, inability to get along with people is not the 
major cause of dismissal, as has been reported in most other studies* 
More emphasis needs to be placed on preparing the student with adequate 
vocational skills (including reading, writing, and spelling); and at the 
same time, on stressing an appreciation of his responsibilities to the 
employer. 



Recommendation 8 

Brployers should be encouraged to state more specifically the reasons 




they discharge workers fvcm entry Jobs* An atteiopt should be made to 
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collect a series of specific instances of dismissal. lEhese should he 
used hy school personnel in preparing young people to secure employment. 

FINDING 9 

Of "co-op" students in the sample, 95 percent had had an entry 
Joh, compared to T9 percent of the other school leavers. The difference 
vas significant above the .02 level. However, of the current full-time 
jobs held at the time of interview, there was not a significant difference 
at the .05 level as between "co-ops" and the rest of the school leaver 
sample 



Conclusion 9 

Ihe "co-op" work study program appears effective in helping students 
obtain an entry job but does not necessarily help students in retaining 
full-time employment. 



Recomnendation 9& 

To improve the "co-op" work study program, greater effort of 
coordinators should be placed on activities related to employment 
retention. In other words, the objective of students should be placed 
not only on how to get the initial job but also on how to retain it and 
grow in it. 



^The current co-(^ enroHnent in office and Distributive Education while 
seemingly large ( 2,300 office) comprises less than 23 percent of the 
current graduating class; thus It makes less inipact than it could because 
it is not known by many companies. Approximately 600 employers \ise 
office co-ops in Detroit out of the potential 35^000 conpanles in the 
universe of the study. 



er|c 
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Recommendation 9h 

Steps should be taken to provide "co-op" opportunites to all vocational 
office and retail students. 



FINDING 10 

"Co-op" uork study, sex, race, and the combined factors of sex and 
race, were significant influences on whether a school leaver held an 
entry Job. "Co-op" was the most positive factor in determining whether a 
school leaver secured a Job. Being a female Negro was the most negative 
factor in determining that a school leaver did not secure a Job. 

Conclusion 10 

Females generally have a more difficult time obtaining an entry Job 
than do males. Female Negroes have more difficulty obtaining Jobs than 
do any other group. It has been generally assianed that male Negroes have 
more difficulty in obtaining entry Jobs than do male whites. The findings 
in this study do not support this belief for the school leavers from the 
Class of 1963 * 



Recommendation 10 

Depth interviews should be conducted with female Negroes who have 
never been employed full time and who are seeking work. This Is to 
determine what action might be taken with future classes «f Detroit School 
leavers to eliminate the waste of human resources. 

FINDING 11 

School leavers* intelligence ratings play an important role in 
determining the type of occupation in which they will find their entry Job. 



er|c 
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Fifty-four percent of the high -intelligence group entered clerical 
occupations. However, only 17 percent of the l.ow-intellig 4 ince group 
entered this occupational area. In the retail occupations the situation 
is reversed: Only 5 percent of the high-intelligence group went into 

retail occupations j while 17 percent of the lew group did so. 

Conclusion 11 

Clerical occupations appeal to a higher- intelligence group than is 
commonly believed by most school personnel— especially counselors. Low 

intelligence may be a factor that excludes school leavers with business 

training from entering the clerical occupations. The school personnel 

responsible for administering, counseling, and teaching in the vocational 

business subjects should reassess their beliefs concerning intelligence 

needed for clerical Jobs. 

Recoamendatlon 11 

Low-intelligence students should not he encoursiged to enter an 
office education curriculum, since a small proportion of them will secure 
office Jobs. 

High-intelligence students should not be counseled out of an office 
curriculum, since a high percentage of them secure office Jobs. 

Fnn>m 12 

According to the total employer responses, schools and **co«op” work 
or other work experience programs ranked seventh and eighth of nine ranks 
as sources of recruiting 16-21 year olds. Of eight sources used by school 
leavers in seeking a Job, school ranked fifth among all sources used. Yet, 
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in actually helping l6-21 year olds obtain a job, school rankfed second 
only to the personnel office. In students* current job, ”co-op" work 
and schools ranked 6 and Tc5 respectively out of eight ranks. 

Conclusion 12 

EDployers do not consider the school as an inqportant source for 
seeking office and retail employers; school leavers do not consider the 
schools as an inportant resource for seeing employment. 

Recommendation 12a 

Guidance personnel, office and retail teachers, and co-ordlnators 
need to cooperate during a student's senior year to (a). teach job 
seeking skills, (b) develop a personal data file, (c) provide businesses 
with a brief of qualifications of people leaving school, (d) provide 
Improved job counseling, and (e) cooperate with public employment agencies 
in testing job seekers and In exchanging Information to aid beginning job 
seekers. 



Recomaendatlon 12b 

A centralized school xG^cement office should beccme a focal point 
fnom which businesses would be willing to seek beginning employees. This 
is In contrast to having businesses contact 21 different schools to make 
their job needs known* 

FXRDIRG 13 

Plfty-five percent of school leavers employed in clerical occupations 
reported taking one or more tests; 22 percent of those in retail occupations 
so reported. 
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Conclusion 13 

Testing at personnel offices is a relatively important screening 
device used by businesses in seeking eirployees^ 

Recommendation 13a 

Duplication of testing effort should be eliminated through a central 
clearing house (such as the school) and with the consent of the job seeker 
such information made available to employers. 

Recommendation 13b 

To supplement school test information for employment purposes, schools 
should encourage the Etaployment Securities Commission of the Department 
of Labor to enter the school to administer the General Aptitude Test 
Battery and similar aptitude tests. Such service available to employers 
would cause them to look more frequently to the schools as a source of 
information and help in seeking employees, 

FINDING 1^ 

Aptitude tests, including intelligence, accounted for 50 percent of 
all tests reported by school leavers in obtaining their jobs. Another 
33 percent were classified as general achievement tests *with more than 
half of these reported as a^^Hhmetic tests. Of those companies seeking 
clerical employees, 37 percent reported giving a typewriting test. None 
of the school leavers, and only 3 percent of the businesses, reported taking 
or using a sales test. 
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Conclusion l4 

General intelligence and other aptitude and achievement tects are 
those employed hy businesses which test. 

Recommendation 1^ 

I 

In currlculim revision, a greater emphasis on basic skills of arithmetic 
and communication appears to be warranted. This recommendation is based 
on the emphasis in testing applicants in arithmetic and other general 
achievement areas. 



FINDING 15 

Twenty-six percent of the smallest cornpanles reported using tests; 

45 percent, 51 percent, and 56 percent of the three middle-size companies 
so reported; 95 percent of the largest companies reported using tests. 

Conclusion I 5 

Testing procedures are utilized most often In the large, companies. 
Less emi0iasls Is placed on tests by small- and cedlum-slze companies. 

Recommendation 15 

Part of the preparation for employment should be "test sensitivity 
training” with a variety of aptitude and achievement tests taken while In 
school— not for grading purposes but for learning how to take tests, 

FINDING 16 

In companies of more than 100 employees, the application blank 

ranked first; with the Interview, formal or informal, ranked second of 
12 screening devices. Among the small companies (1-3 employees) informal 
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Interview and references from previous employees ranked first and second. 
School sources of information were relatively imiraportant, accounting for 
the lowest i-anli of 12 screening devices. 

Conclusion l6 

Ihe application hlank and interview, formal or infomjal, are two of 
the most frequently used forms of screening employees. 

.decommendation l6a 

Job preparation must include specific preparation in learning to 
complete a variety of job application forms. 

Recommendation l6b 

Job preparation should include a variety of mock employment interviews. 

PIIIDBTG 17 

General office clerks accounted for 22 percent of all office and 
retail entry jobs filled; typists, 17 percent; sales clerk's and sales 
clerks in dry cleaning and laundry, 8 percent; sales persons, salesmen to 
consumers, salesmen and sales agents (e::ccpt to consumers) and shoppers, 

3 percent. 

In ratio of skills required to jobs available, secretaries and 
stenographers ranlced first with 1,96 skills demanded per job; typists, 1.1 
canvassers and solicitors 1.0; general office clerks, .99. 

Conclusion 17a 

Typists and general office clerks, the top two office and retail 




johs in terms of niamber hired, ranked high in the ratio of skills required 
to johs available. 
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Conclusion 17b 

Stenographers and secretaries, which requiroO the highest ratio of 
skills per job, did not account for a great number of’ entry jobs. 

Conclusion 17c 

Sales and sales related positions arc among the lowest job classi- 
fications in terms of skill demands. 

Recommendation 17a 

In terms of the number cf jobs and skills required, preparation for 
general office clerks and typists should be high priority areas in the 
Detroit Business Education curriculum. 

Recommendation 17b 

With only 5 percent of bhe office and retail jobs listed as secretary 
and stenographer DCT*s , and in view of the high proportion of skill demands, 
it is recommended that careful screening should be exercised when admitting 
students to this preparatory program. 

Recommendation 17c 

In view of the low skill requirements, careful analysis should precede 
any curriculum devoted to the preparation of sales and sales -related personnel, 

PUJDINC 18 

Forty- four percent of all office and retail jobs demanded the skill 
of typewriting. Of all jobs demanding one or more skills, 85 percent 
demanded typewriting. Typewriting ranked first as the most frequently 
required skill in 13 office and retail occupations; second, in 8; and 
third, in 1, Only two entry job classifications in office and retailing 
did not have typevTriting demanded of some workers. 
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Conclusion l8 

Tj'pev/riting is the one skill that is generally required of office and 
retail entry job applicants. 

Recommendation l8 

Typewriting would appear to be the one single skill that should 
probably be supplied to all office and retail job seekers. The context 
of typewriting courses and other job related instruction should be analyzed 
and taught in terms of job needs. 

In summary form, the following statements stand out as the major 
findings and conclusions of the study: 

1. There is a high rate of unemployment in the 16-21 year age group. 

2. Job turnover among school leavers is relatively hi^ with more 
than two-fifths reporting holding more than one full-time job. 

3. Nine out of ten Detroit business ^ not employ school leavers 
for entry office and retail jobs. 

ij-. Few business "skills, " as the term is used in this study, are 

demanded as a prerequisite for employment in office and retail jobs. 

5. The schools are not considered as an inportant source for recruiting 
and screening 16-21 year olds. 

6. Typewriting was the one single business skill most often 
required in an entry office and retail job. 

7. Above average aptitudes as represented by intelligence tests 

are possessed by a high proportion of those entering the clerical 
field. 

6. Sex and race were the most significant influences in Negro females 
not obtaining an entry job* 
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9 . Both sex and race are significant influences in the type of 
entry joh obtained by school leavers. 

10 . Retail selling jobs demand few skills. 

11 . "Co-op" work experience was a positive influence for entrance 
into full-time employment. 

Needed Research 

The findings and conclusions cited are at the heart of a social 
problem much broader and deeper than can be solved by school people alone. 
Indeed, these facts are at the heart of numerous governmental actions— 
local, state, and federal— designed to have an impact on the instability 
of initial employment or unemployment of youth. Yet, as great as the problem 
is, our concern here is that the school be as effective an agent as posible 
in helping youth get and hold jobs. 

Two courses of action are open to the school; ( 1 ) the playing of 
hunches in innovative programs; (2) the development of additional tools 
to measure \diat employers need in terms of what schools can teach and \diat 
school leavers then have to offer in competence. 

Innovative programs are needed to narrow the bridge between what 
employers want in l6 to 21 year olds entering the l^bor market and what 
they get (or now refuse) from schools' vocational programs. Such an action 
program is that envisioned in Phase II of the current study. As a Senior 
Intensified Program to be tested, the project holds out the hope of 



3 -year demonstration project funded by the Uhited States Office of 
Education Grant Number OBO 3-O61968-1993 
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decreasing the time of preparation for those entering office and retail 
occupations while increasing the time for their general education. Other 
innovative programs are now in the offing. These programs are necessary 
and must be done now to try to alleviate some of the current problems. 

Yet^ in the long run^^ additional tools will be needed for matching 
entry jobs with school leavers prepared to obtain and retain those jobs. 
And these tools will extend beyond the classification system imposed by 
SIC or POT, or imposed by curriculum course titles. We offer these 
suggestions as next steps in finding the needed tools of study: 

1. Extension of the tool of Job analysis to the affective domain. 

Such an extension would perhaps provide models of the effective 
office and retail worker, level of aspiration, self-image, and 

similar "feeling side" of Jobs to Judge employment needs with the 
capabilltities of school leavers. 

2. Determination of the critical requirements of Job clusters in 
the office and retail areas and the commonality among many : 
occi^ations that now cross several fields of occupations. 

3. The final tool is one originally projected for the current study— 
the development of a Job barometer. This portion of the study, you 
will remember, was ruled out because of time and money. Yet, a 
Job barcmeter that does accurately reflect the changing tasks to 

be performed in Jobs by l6 to 21 year olds and their requirements 
both cognitive and affective is needed; but such a barometer will 
have to use more sensitive ingredients than SIC, DOT»s, or currenc 
curricidum course titles. 
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APPENDIX B 



EMPLOYER’S INTERVIEW 
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FOR OFFICE AlvD/U' RETAIL JOBS ORLY: Interview Huml)er 

ye. /.b:.ul hov pany '..•ill be calec? (interviewer ; On the chart below obtain a breakdown on 

hew many will be .;;ale graduates and how nany will be male dropouts for each Job title listed. These 
nuobers nxur.l add up to the muaber recorded cd)ove.) 



5c. About hew ciany would be females? ( Interviewer ; Follow the same directions given in 5b.) 




5d 


5e 




5f 




5g 


5h; ASK FOR ALL JOB TITLES GIVEN 


(office and/or 

RETAIL JOBS) 
JOB TITLE 


GRAEU'>TES I 
(Agc-s 10-iJl) 1 


1 DROPOUTS 
j(Aee-.'“ 16-21) 


FOR ALL JOB TITLES LISTED; 
Vihai will be the duties 


WHAT specific BUSINESS SKILLS 
will yc*i DEMAND for these 
Jobs’ e.g. typing, machine 
operation, cashier, etc. 


r». of 
1-taloa 


No. ot 
Fcmalt 


L'). cf 
Kales 


No . of 
Females 


of this Job? (Obtain 
Siocific information.) 


NOie 


(If nonct check column) 
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12. Do you» At A gtntrAl prACtict^ give on*tht*Job trAining to your OFFICE AMD/OR RETAIL ptoplt Agtd 16-21? 

Ytt No 



IF NO: Skip to Qutttioa ]2g on the next pege. IF YES ; Conplete chert below. 

_ _ itlES to Expend or 

12«. I2b^^ 12d^^ 12^^ Drop In Q. 12e.; 12f. 



Type of Job for 
which treining 

it necesAAry? 


Nho does the 
treining^ 
(Obtain fur 
•sch iob.) 


Why is, training 
necssflary? That 
is, what is the 
goal? 


Length of 

treining 

period? 

(No. of hrt.y 


Do you plan to: a. continue, 
b. expand, or c. drop your 
training progran? If expand 
or drot; Whv? 


Whet chenges, if Any» 
will this meke in your 
hiring policy? 
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INTERVI E'»'ER: PLEASE TERMINATE IF SHORT INTERVIEW. 



INTERVIEWER: Record comments on next page 
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Have you had to dismiss new OFFICE AND /OR RETAIL employees aged 16-21 in the 
last six months? 
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INTERVIFWER: Ouestion 7 continues on next pane 
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FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 

l6. When you were in high school, were you ever on a co«op, work experience, or Job upgraoing progreun? 
Ye s H o 

IF 1^: Skip to question 17 on next page. 

IF YES ; l6a. Which type of program were you on? 

CO-OP; Office Retailing Tra^e & Industiy 

JOB UPGRADING: WORK EXIERIENCE: OfflER (LISTJPZZZ 



l?>b . Where did 
you work while on 
this program? 
(Name of employer 
and location*) 


Ibc. What l:incl of 
business was that? 


lOd. How long did 
you work there? 


l6e. What type of work 
did you do? 


Lbf . Did you 
rant to keep 
3n working 
there when 
^ou left 
school? 


lOg. Why did you 
want or not want to 
stay on there? 
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FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 

Would you lock at this card and tell nie which sources you have used when looking for a job? (INIERVIEWER: 
Give R Card 3 and died all mentioned in Column 2.) 



If R has never looked for wcrk, please indicate and skip to Qu^^stion 22 on P, 25; If R Is a dropout, ask Q. 21, p, 24. 


Source 


Ch€ ck 

(v/) 

If 

Used 

By 

R 


19a. ASK ONLY FOR SOURCES CHECKED 

What was your reason for going to 
(probe for reason R vent to 


19b. What happened when you went to -- — ? 
(Record letter that describes what happened) 

a. Took job (referred by them) 

b. Didn’t offer me a job 

c. I refused a job 

d. Referred me to agency but did not get job 

e. Filled application blank and never heard 
from them 

f. Other (Specify): 


A. Cfiurch 








B- Company Personnel 
Office 








C tlars f!odia: 

Ncv/sparerc, TV, 
Radio, Etc. 
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XX.;>, 'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX: 
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iXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX}IXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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ooaxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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INTERVIEWER: Go to Question 22 or. next page 
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QUESTION 23: CONTINUED 
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APPENDIX D 



DISTRIBUTION OP STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION CODES INTO 
RESEARCH CATEGORIES 




Distribution of St ndard Industrial 
Classification Codes into 
Research Categories 



1 



Research Category SIC 

I. Construction and Manu- 15 . 

facturing, Durable 

16. 



IT. 



19. 

2k. 

25. 

32. 

33. 

3^. 



35. 

36. 

37 . 

38. 



39. 



II* Manufacturing Non- 20* 

Durable 21* 

22 . 

23. 



26. 

27. 

28 . 



Standard Industrial Classification 

Title 

Building construction— general 
contractors 

Construction other than build- 
ing construction— general 
contractors 

Construction— special trade 
contractors 

Ordinance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products, 
except ordinance, machinery 
and transportation equip- 
ment 

Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Professional, scientific and 
controlling instruments; 
photographic and optical 
goods; watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 

Metal mining 



Food and kindred products 
Tote. c CO manufacturers 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar materials 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing and allied 
industries 

Chemicals and allied products 



2 



Research Category SIC 

II, Manufacturing Ron- 29* 

Durable (continued) 

30. 

31. 

01 . 

02 . 

08. 

09. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Ilf. 



Standard Industrial Classification 

Title 

Petroleum refining and related 
industries 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 

Leather and leather products 

Commercial farms 

Ron- commercial farms 

Forestry 

Fisheries 

Anthracite mining 

Bituminous coal and lignite 
mining 

Crude petroleum and natural 
gas 

Mining and quarrying of non- 
metallic minerals, except 
fuels 




III. Warehouse and Wholesale 50. Wholesale trade 



I\T . Retail 5^ . 

53. 

5 ^. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

(UCB) 

V* Finance, Insurance, 710 60. 

Real Estate 711 6l. 

713 62. 

71^ 63. 

6k. 

65. 

66 . 

712 67. 



R . T . « -bui Idi ng materials , 
hardware and farm equipment 
R.T. — general merchandise 
R.T.— food 

Automotive dealers and gasoline 
service stations 
R.T. —apparel and accessories 
R.Te— furniture, home furnishings 
and equipment 

R.T.— eating and drinking places 
R.T. —miscellaneous retail stores 



Banking 

Credit agencies other than 
banks 

Security and commodity brokers, 
dealers, exchanges and services 
Insurance carriers 
Insurance agents, brokers, and 
service 
Real estate 

Combinations of real estate, 
insurance, law office 
Holding and other investment 
companies 
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Research Category SIC 

VI. Business and Personal 07. 

Services 

(UCB) 

720 ho. 
hi. 



h2. 

hh. 

h5* 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 



70 . 

72 . 

73. 

75. 

76. 

88 . 



Standard Industrial Classification 

Title 

Agricultural services and 
hunting and trapping 

Railroad transportation 
Local and suburban transit and 
interurban passenger trans- 
portation 

Motor freight transportation 
and ■warehousing 
Water transportation 
Transportation by air 
Pipe line transportation 
Transportation services 
Communication 

Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 

Hotels, rooming houses, camps 
and other lodging places 
Personal services 
Miscellaneous business services 
Auto repair, auto services, 
and garages 

Miscellaneous repair services 
Private households 



VII. Nonprofit 



84. Museums, art galleries, botanical 

and zoological gardens 

86. Nonprofit membership organi- 

zations 

91. Federal government 

92. State government 

93. Local government 

94. International government 



VIII. Entertainment and 

Professional Services 78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

89. 



Motion pictures 

Amusement and recreation services, 
except motion picti^res 
Medical and other health services 
Legal services 
Educational services 

Miscellaneous services 



o 

ERIC 



APPENDIX E 

PR<1CEDDRES FOR COMPIITina SAMPLING BiRORS 




1 



Procedures for Computing Sampling Errors 

Because much of the data under study were of nominal or classification 
type and were amenable to analyses designed for the study of dichotomous 
populations, the data were treated in this fashion for the purpose of 
estimati]5g of sampling errors. Dichotomous data exist when there is one 
category of elements displaying the characteristic under study, and a 
category composed of those elements not possessing the characteristic. 

Pursuing a conservative course of action in determining the amount of 
sampling error present with a sample size previously determined, it was 
assumed that the population was evenly divided relative to having or not 
having the particular attribute studied et a given time# The assumption of 
a "50-50" distribution of the presence and absence of the characteristic 
under study provides the condition of highest variability that can exist 
in a dichotomous population and thus provides the largest amount of sampling 
error present in a situation such as this. It follows from this that if 
the population were dichotomously divided in any other manner, the sampling 
error present would be less. Using the sample size previously determined 
and the value of Z, the normal deviate associated with the central 95 
percent of the area uiider a normal curve, a series of 95 percent confidence 
intervals were established for the data collected. 

Employers* Procedures 

The following formulas were used for estimating the sampling error 
with the employers sample. 

^Siegal, op. clt. , pp. 403-405, 163 * 165 , 149-151* 




2 



a = zc^p 

d = Amount of errpr 

Z = -fc 1.9^ are the values of Z between which the central 95 percent of 
the cases composing the normal distribution occur. 

cTp = Standard error of sample arrived at by the following formula: 

I 2 

cTp = Where 

.2 5- . 2 2 

■p “ ’'1 °i 

^2 

o = Variance 
P 

~ Relative weights of master sample to population. 

The w^*s are: 

w = w. = 21,560/35,791 = .6024 
W2 = 9,760/35,791 = .2727 
w, = 2,900/35,791 = .0810 
= 1,400/35,791 = .0402 
W5 = 131/35,791 = .0037 

1.0000 

2 

= Variance of a sample stratum, the value of which is 
derived bv the follow* ng formula: 

= ( -5) ( -5) = .25 

“i “i 

"u ~ J^rcent in "u” population that have attribute 

(assumed to be .50 for a most conservative estimate). 

Q. = 1 - P = 0.50 
u u 

n^ = Number in sample from each sainple stratum. 

Using the confidence level of 95 percent and the conservative condition of 
an assumed P = .5 and Q = .5, the various values of acceptable error for the 
strata distributed over a dichotomous population are* 
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TABLE 1 

Employers* Sampling Error 



Error 



Size Strata 


“i 


(d) 


3 


138 


.0834 


4- 2 k 


133 , 


.0849 


25- 99 


129 


.0862 


100-499 


65 


.1215 


500 + 


107 


.0947 


Total 


572 


.0559 



The error values are for Phase 3 where the fewest elements (number 
of completed interviews) were available. Therefore, in phases 1 and 2 
where the number of elements were larger, the sampling error is less than 
what is shown in Table 1. 

I . 

School Leavers* Procedures 

The same general procedures were followed for estimating the sampling 
error for the school leavers. The formula which was utilized to develop 
the sampling error is: 

d = Z ^u ^u 
\1 n 

d = Amount of error 

Z = + 1.96 the two values of Z between which the central 95 percent 
of the cases composing the distribution occur. 

^u ~ population that have attribute (assmed to be 0.5 for 

this is a most conservative estimate). 

0^ = Percent in population that do not have attribute (assumed to be 
0.5 since P^ + (^ = 1). 
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n = Sample size 



k 



In using the formula the sampling errors sho\m in Table II were 

♦v 

compiled: 



TABLE II 

s School Leaver Sample Error 



Phase 


“i 


Error 

(d) 


1 


l6o 




2 


138 


1 .0935' 


3 


124 


+ .0996 


Total 


422 


+ .0477 
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DATA COUECTION PROCEDURES 



1 



Data Collection Procedures 



Design of the Survey Questionnaires 

The following is o statement of the procedures utilized in the develop- 
ment and design both of the employers’ and school leavers' questionnaires. 

1. The research staff prepared several drafts of the two question- 
naires. 

2. Drafts of these questionnaires were submitte4 to the following 
groups for their suggestions and revisions: 

a. Committee of Principal Advisers 

b. Panel of Research Advisers 

c. Panel of cooperating agencies. 

3 . These questionnaires were field tested and revised. 

The revised questionnaires were again field tested and presented 
to our Committee of Principal Advisers for additional ideas and 
suggestions. 

5 . These questionnaires were used in Phase 1 and were modified only 
slightly for the form necessary in the second and third phases. 



Preparation for Interviewing Intervals 

Prior to each interview interval specific procedures were utilized 
to prepare the employer and school leaver for the survey. The following' 
procedures were utilized: 

A. ' Etoployers 

1. Letters introducing the survey with the envelopes stamped "DO 
NOT FORWARD" were mailed to the employers approximately three 
weeks before interviewing was scheduled to begin. During Bhases 
2 and 3 the letters were addressed directly to the respondent 
who had answered in the previous interview interval. 

2. The "DO NOT FORWARD" letters that were returned to the office 
were processed in an attempt to trace the new location of the 
company. 
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3« The f^e sheets of the employers’ questionnaires were partially 
filled out in order to assist the interviewers in completing the 
interview. 

B. School Leavers 

1. The lists of the school leavers were checked and an interview 
number was assigned to each school leaver, 

2, Transcripts for these school leavers were obtained from the Board 
of Education (transcripts were only available for graduates; for 
dropouts. It was necessary to make trips to each of the 21 Detroit 
senior high schools), 

3« The necessary information to locate a school leaver was recorded, 
from information listed on the school leaver’s high school trans- 
cript, on the face pegs of the questionnaire, 

4, Letters with the envelope stamped "DO NOT FORWARD” were sent to 
the last known address of the school leaver approximately one 
month before interviewing. 

The letters introduced the potential respondents to the purposes of 
the study. The main purpose of the letter, however, was to ascertain 
whether the respondent was still residing at the address given in the 
school leaver’s high school transcript. For those individuals who tad 
moved, we used the following procedures; 

a. The same letter was sent by certified mail with ’'RETURN RECETFT 
REQUESTED. "•** 

b. A local credit bureau was utilized for those persons which were 
net located by certified mail. 

c. In fieme cases addresses were ascertained by using the Detroit 
teDephjne directory. 

There were a small number of school leavers who could not be located 
by any of these methods. These school leavers were considered as noninter- 
views and not as nonsample. 



This method produced the greatest sucr*eas« 
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Training of Field Personnel 



Intervieving personnel for the survey were obtained from the files 
of the Wayne State University l&*ban Research Laboratory. The following 
steps were utilized in preparing the interviewers to obtain complete and 
accurate data: 

1. Literature explaining the purposes and aims of the s tudy were 
mailed to the interviewers. 

2. A full day was devoted to a training session. The Interviewers 
were given orientation on the project and the two questionnaires 
(school leavers and employers) were thoroughly discussed. 

3. Each interviewer was given questionnaires which they were to 
complete and bring back within three days. These^ questionnaires 
were checked over by the research staff and any questions that 
remained were dealt with. 

The interviewers were then allowed to complete thejr assigned 
interviews. 



Sorting and Classification of Data 
In each phase the following procedures were followed in order to 
insure the correctness of coding of the data: 

1. Professional coders were used. 

2. The coders were trained by the research assistant. In the train- 
ing sessions the mechanics of the codas were explained as well 

as explaining any possible areas of difficulty. 

3« The interviews were coded and checked. Any discrepancies were 
settle^ by the research assistant or the project director. 
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APPENDIX H 
ENTRY JOB SKILIi REQUIREMENTS 




1 



TABLE I 

Bookkeepers and Cashiers (Except Bank Cashiers) 

LOT 101 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



1 

Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(H=2563) 


One or More 


2,?63 


39 


Typewriting 


1 


1,301 


51 


None 


3,982 


61 


Business Machines 


2 


996 


39 


Total 


6,5^^5 


100 


Bookkeeping and 










Accounting 


3 


669 


26 








Filing 


k 


280 


11 








Retailing 


5 


80 


3 








Data Processing 


6 


4 


0 








Totals 




3,330 



130 



TABLE II 

Bookkeeping Machine Operators 
DOT 102 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


1 

Skills Specified 


Rank, 


Number 


Percent 

(N»310) 


Cne or More 


310 


kS 


Typewriting 


1 


269 


87 


None 


3U2 


52 


Business Machines 


2 


21.9 


71 


Total 


652 


100 


Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


3 


80 


26 








Total 

1 




568 


164 



Ti\BLE III 



Checkers 
DOT 103 

En^try Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


I 

Percent f 


Skills Specified 


Ranlt 


Number 


Percent 


One or More 


21 


* 1 

1 


O^ewriting 


1 


20 


95 


None 


480 


96 


BooMieeping and 








Total 

f 

1 




' 


Accounting 


2 


1 


5 


501 

1 


100 

1 


Total 

! 1 


' 1 

1 1 


21 

1 


100 

! 



TABLE IV 

Clerks, Genersil and General Office 
DOT 10 lf ,105 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


. 1 
1 

* Skills Specified 


Rani: 


! Number 


Percent 

(i:=: 15 , 278 ) 


i 

One or More • 

1 

i 


I i 

115,278 1 69 

1 


i : 

I^ewriting 


1 


14,621 




None ii 6,788 


1 

31 


Booldieeping and 








1 

1 






1 Accounting 


2 


2,218 


14 


Total 1 


22,066 


100 ! 












1 


1 

1 


I Business Machines 

1 


3 


2,108 


13 






I 


i 

Shorthand 


4 


1,530 


10 








Office Practice | 

( 


1 

1 5 

i 


490 


.3 








Piling 


6 


433 


3 








Business English 


7 


120 


1 






i 


Business 














Mathematics 


8 


100 


1 








General Business 


9 


28 










Sultctal 




21,648 


1 . 4 l 








No Answer 


1 


1 

132 


1 








Total 

i 


i 


21,780 


1.42 



3 



TAELE V 

Financial Institution Clerks, n.e.c. 
DOT 106 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Ranli 


Number 


percent 

(;v!to7) 


One or More 


4 ot 


40 


Business Machines 


1 


236 


58 


None 


612 


60 


Typewriting 


2 


231 


57 


Total 1 


1,019 


100 


Office Practice 


3 


90 


22 








Subtotal 




557 


1.37 








No Answer 




51 


12 


1 






Total 

1 


1 


608 


1.49 



. TAELE VI 

Hotel Clerks, n.e.c,; Insurance Clerks, n.e.c,; 
Clerks in Trade, n.e.c,; Correspondence Clerks, n.e.c, 

DOT 107, 108, 112, 116 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


! Rani: 


Number 


Percent 


One or More 


39'^ 


22 


Typewriting 


1 


260 


66 


None 


1,356 


78 _ 


Office Practice 


2 


120 


30 


Total 


! 1,750 


100 


Business 














Mathematics 


3 


20 


5 








Filing 


h 


14 


4 








Total 

1 


« 


4l4 


105 




TABIE VII 



( 



File Clerks 
DOO? 117 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


1 

Rank 


1 

Niunber 


Percent 

(H= 2 , 209 ) 


One or More 


2,209 


32 


Typevriting 


1 


1,480 


67 


None 


4,692 


68 


General Business 


2 


600 


27 


Total 


6,901 


100 


Piling 


3 


190 


9 




1 

1 

1 




Business Machines 


if 


124 


6 








Office Practice 


5 


20 


1 








Sub Total 




2,4l4 


no 








No Answer 




4 


•• 








Total 




2,4i8 


no 



TABLE VIII 

General Industry Clerks 
im 118 

Entry 36b SULU Requirements 



Skills Required 


Nuniber | 


! 

Percent i 


1 

ij Rfcins Spself led 


Rank 


Numher 


Perceni^ 

(B-2.198) 


One or More 


2,198 


41 


Typewriting 


1 


1,910 


87 


None 


3.145 


59 


Business Machines 


2 


450 


20 


Total 


5,343 


100 


Office Practice 


3 


60 


3 




( 




Business 

Mathematics 


4 


28 


1 








Filing 


5 


20 


1 








Total 




2,468 


112 



5 



!k!ABI£ IX 

Messengers^ Errand Boys, and Office Boys and Girls; 

Telegraph Messengers 
POT 123,12^ 

Entry Job skill KeciUirements- . 



Skills Required 


1 

1 

Number 


1 

Percent 


1 

Skills Specified 


1 

Rank 


1 ■ 

Number 


Percent 

(H-2,433) 


One Or More 


ZM3 


39 


General Business 


1 


2,000 


32 


None 


3.772 


61 


Typewriting 


2 


lf32 


18 


Total 


6,?05 

' 


100 


Shorthand 


3 


90 


4 








Business Machines 


k 


1 


0 








Sub Total 




2,523 


104 








po Answer 




1 


m 








Total 


1 

• 


2,524 


104 



TABUS X 

Office Hschine Operators 
DOT 125 

Entry job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


f - . 

Number 


Percent | 


i Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Pet*c'ent 

(H-721) 


Gee or More 


721 


' 

80 


^ ^ ^ 

Data Processing 


1 


371 


51 


None 


1B4 


20 


Typewriting 


2 


335 


46 


Total 


905 


100 


Business Machines 


3 


113 


16 








Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


4 


24 


3 








Sub Total 




843 


116 


- 






No Answer 




4 


1 








Total 




047 


117 



TABLE XI 

Paymasters, Payroll Clerks and Timekeepers 

DOT 126 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N=127) 


'#1 

One or More 


127 


61 


Business- Machines 


1 


66 


52 


None 


81 


39 


'Cypewriting 


2 


61 


48 


Total 


208 


100 


Bookkeeping and 














Accounting 


3 


1 


1 








TotekL 




128 


101 



TABIE XII 

Post Office Clerks; Mail Carriers 
DOT 127,12'8 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


percent 


SklUs Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(H=36) 


One or More 


36 


2 


Business Machines 


1 


26 


72 


None 


1,644 


98 


Typewriting 


2 


10 


28 


Total. 


l,68o 


100 


Data Processing 


3 


10 


28 








Total 

L 




46 


128 



|er|c 



7 



TABIE mi 

Physicians* and Dentists* Assistants and Attendants 

DOT 132 

Entry job Skill Requirements 



1 

Skills Required 


i 

Number 


Percent 


j ' 

Skills Specified 


Rank 


1 

Number 


1 

percent 


One or More 

None 

Total 


120 

2kO 


33 

67 


O^ewriting 

Total 


1 

j 


120 


100 


120 

i 


100 


360 


100 




1 





TABLE XrV 

Secretaries, Stenographers 
DOT 133,137 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


1 

Percent 


1 — ■— - - — 

Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent*^ 

( n = 4 , 752 ) 


One or More 


4,752 


100 


Typewriting 


1 


4,719 


99 


None 






Shorthand 


2 


4,552 


96 


Total 


4,752 


100 


Business Machines 


3 


38 


1 








1 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

9,307 


196 



8 






TABES XV 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks; Stock Clerks 

DOT 13^,138 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



1 

Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank ^ 


Number 


Percent 

(K=122) 


One or More 


122 


k 


Typewriting 


1 


62 


51 


None 


2,856 


96 


Business 


t 






Total 


2,978 


100 


Mathematics 


2 


40 


33 








Office Practice 


3 


20 


16 






1 


Total 




122 


100 



TABLE XVI 

Typists 
DOT 137 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


1 

: Number 


Percent 

(H= 16 , 507 ) 


One or More 


16,507 


99 


Q^ewriting 


1 


16,420 


99 


None 


201 


1 


Business 








Total 


16,708 


1 100 


Mathematics 


2 


1,200 


7 








Business Machines 


3 


675 


4 








Office Practice 


k 


286 


2 








Piling 


5 


228 


1 








Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


6 


200 


1 


1 

j 


1 




Total 


i 


19,009 


114 



9 



TABIE XVII 

Telephone Operators 
DOT lh 2 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


S[uiuber 


percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N=941) 


One or More 


941 


32 


Typewriting 


1 


900 


96 


None 


1,974 


68 


Business Machines 


2 


40 


4 


Total 


2,915 


100 


Office Practice 


3 


21 


2 








Piling 


4 


20 


2 








Total 




981 


104 



TABEB XVIII 

Technical Clerks, n.e.c.; Statistical Clerks and Compilers; 
Agents and Appraisers, n.e.c.; Clerks and Kindred Occupations 

DOT 135,136,148,149 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 


One or More 


19 


u 


Bookkeeping and 




18 










Accounting 


1 


95 


None 


150 


89 






JL8 










Business Machines 


2 


95 


Total 


169 


100 


Typewriting 


3 


1 


5 








Shorthand 


4 


1 


5 








Total 

i 




38 


200 



er|c 




10 



TABLE XIX 

Ofciav«j353orp and Solicitors 
DOT 155 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


J 

Number 


j Percent 
(N= 1 , 025 ) 


One or More 


1,025 


100 


Office Practice 


1 


8 lf 0 


82 


None 


mm 


• 


Typewriting 


2 1 


1 185 
5 


18 

1 


Total 


1,025 


100 


Retailing 


3 






i 


Total 

1 




1,030 


101 



TABLE XX 

Salesmen, Insxirance; Salesmen, Real Estate 
DOT 157,163 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N= 20 ) 


One or More 


20 


2 


Business English 


1 


20 


100 


None 


1,322 


98 


Total 




20 


100 


Total 


1 , 3^2 


100 







TABLE XXI 



u 9 l.e 8 Clsrksj S&les Clerks, Dry Cleaning and Laundry 

DOT 170,196 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


1 

Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


i 

Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N= 5 ^ 0 ) 


One or More 


540 


7 


Business Machines 


1 


5 ^ 


100 


None 


T ,431 


93 


Business 








Total 


7,971 


inn 


Mathematics 


2 


120 


22 




Total 

- 


- 


660 


122 



TABIE XXII 

Salespersons,; Salesmen, to Consumers j 
Salesmen and Sales Agents except to Consumers; Shoppers 

DOT 175, 120 , 185 , 197 

Entry Job Skill Requirements 



Skills Required 


Number 


Percent 


Skills Specified 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 

(N= 660 ) 


One or More 


660 


9 


Business Machines 


2 


240 


36 


None 


6,854 


91 


Typewriting 


2 


240 


36 


Total 


7,514 


100 


Shorthand 


2 


240 


36 








Retailing 


4 


180 


27 


-- 




j 


Total 

1 


1 

j 


900 


135 




